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SENATE. 
Moxpax, December 7, 1835. 

The first session of the 24th Congress commenc- 
ed this day at the Capitol. At 12 o’clock the 
Senate was called to order by the Vice President, 
when it appeared that the following Senators were 
in attendance. 

MANE. 

Benjamin Ruggles. 
New HamMpsHilRe. 
Henry Hubbsrd. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Ethan Shepley, 
Isaac Hill, 


John Davis. 
RuopveE Isuanp. 
Nehemiah R. Knight, Asher Robbins. 
CoNNECTICUT. 
Gideon Tomlinson. 
VERMONT. 
Benjamin Swift. 
New York. 
Silas Wright, jr. 
New JERSLY. 
Samuel L. Southard, Garrett D. Wall. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Samuel McKean. 
DELAWARE. 
Arnold Naudain. 
MARLAND. 


Samuel Prentiss, 


N. P. Talmadge, 


James Buchanan, 
John M. Clayton, 


Joseph Kent, 
VIRGINIA. 
John Tyler, 
Norta CAaLonina. 
Willie P. Mangum, 
GEORGIA. 
John P. King, 
TENNESSEF. 
Felix Grundy. 
OnI0. 
Vhomas Morris. 
LOvIstaNa,. 


Hugh L. White, 
Thomas Ewirg, 


Alexander Porter, 
INDIANA, 
William Hendricks, John Tipton. 
MissIssipri. 
John Black, 
ILLINOIS, 
John M. Robinson. 
ALABAMA. 


Elias K. Kane, 


Gabriel Mocre, 
Missouri. 
Thomas H. Benton, L.ewis F. Linn. 

The Chair communicated the credentials of the 
Hon. JOHN C. CALHOUN, electe:l by the Le- 
gislature of the State of South Carolina, a Sena- 
tor from that State, to serve for six years, from 
the 4th of March last. 

Also the credentials of the Hon. NEHEMIAH 
R. KNIGHT, elected hy the Legislature of the 
State of Rhode Island,a Senator from that State, 
to serve for six years, from the 4th of March last. 

Mr. SOUTHARD presented the credentials of 
the Hon. Garret P. Wall, elected by the Legisla- 
ture of New Jersey a Senator from that State, to 


serve for six years from the 4th March last; and 


Mr. EWING presented the cridentials of the 
Hon. John Davis, elected by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts a Senator from that State, to serve 
for six years from the 4th of March last; all of 
which were real. 

Mr. WHITE said, that at the last session of 
the Legislature of the State of Tennessee, he had 
been re-elected to the Senate of the United 
states for six years, from the 4th of March 
Jast, but that the official information of his elec- 
tion was not in his possession. It had here- 
tofore been the practice in the State of 
Tennessee to transmit to the presiding officer 
of the Senate the credentials ofits Senators. But 
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as this had not yet been done, he submitted to the 
Chair whether he should take his seat. During 
his attendance in the Senate, he had frequently 
known such cases to occur, and that members 
known to be elected were suffered to take their 
seats before the arrival of their credentials. Ifany 
additional testimony was necessary in corrobora- 
tion of his statement, there were some of his col- 
leagues in the other House, who were present 
when his election took place, and could vouch for 
the fact. ; 

The CHAIR said that ifne objection was made, 
the gentleman could take his oath with the other 
Senators to be qualified. 

The usual cath was then administered by the 
VICK PRESIDENT to Messrs. White, Hub- 
bard, King, Clayton, Robinson, and Ruggles, 
whose credentials were presented at the last ses- 
sion; and to Messrs. Wall, Knight, and Davis, 
whose credentia's were just read. 

Mr. PORTER, from the Committee appointed 
at the last session on the subject, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was considered and 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the circular gallery shall be ap- 
propriated for the accommodation of ladies, and 
gentlemen accompanying them. 

The reporters shall be removed from the east 
gallery, and placed on the floor of the Senate, 
under the direction ot the Secretary. 

No person except members of the House of 
Representatives, their Clerk, Heads of Depart- 
ments, Treasurer, Comptroller, Register, Auditor, 
Postmaster General, President’s Secretary, Chap- 
lains to Congress, Judges of the United States, 
Foreign Ministers and their Secretaries, Officers 
who by name shall have received, or shall kere- 
after receive, the thanks of Congress, for their 
gallan‘ry and good conduct displayed in the ser- 
vice of their country; the Commissioners of the 
Navy Board, Governor for the time being of any 
State or Territory of the Union, such gentlemen 
as have been Heads of Departments or members 
of either branch of the Legislature, and, at the 
discretion of the President of the Senate, per- 
sons who belovg to such Legislatures or Foreign 
Governments as are in amity with the United 
States, shal] be admitted on the floor of the Se- 
nate, 

On motion of Mr. WHITE, 

Ordered, That the Secretary inform the House 
of Kepresen‘atives, that a quorum of the Senate is 
assembled, and that the Senate is ready to pro- 
ceed to business. 

On motion of Mr. WHITE, 

Ordered, That a Committee be appointed to join 
such committee as may be appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives, to wait on thé 
President ef the United States, and inform him 
that a quorum of the two Houses of Cong ess was 
assembled, and that Congress is ready to re- 
ceive any communication he may make; and 

Messrs. WHITE and KNIGHT were appeinted 
the Committee on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. EWING gave notice that he would at an 
early day of this session, ask leave to bring ina 
bill to settle and define the northern boundary 
line of the State of Ohio. 

A messarre was received from the Fhouse of Re- 
presentatives, by Mr. Franklin their Clerk, stating 
that the House had formed a quorum, and had 
elected James K. Poik, of Tennessee, their Speak- 
er; and that the House was ready to proceed to 
business: also that the House had appointed a 
committee of three membersto join the commit- 
tee appointed onthe part of the Senate, to wait on 
the President of the United States, and inform him 
that the two Houses had formed a quorum, and 
were ready to receive any communication he 
might make; and that Messrs. Thompson, Mason, 
and Reed, had been appointed on the part of the 
House. 

The Senate then adjourned, 





Db. D. Wagener, 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, December 7, 1835. 

At 12 o’clock, M. the House was cal'ed to or- 
der by Mr. Franxurn, (¢he Clerk of the last Con- ° 
gress.) 

The roll was then called by States, when the 
following members were ascertained to be in at- 
tendance. 

MAINE. 
Gorham Parks, 
Joseph Hall, 
Jeremiah Bailey, 
John Fairfield, 
New HaMpsaire. 
Samuel Cushman, Joseph Weeks, 
Benning M- Bean, Robert Burns, 
Franklin Pierce, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Abbott Lawrence, William B. Calhoun, 
Stephen C. Philips, John Reed, 
Caleb Cushing, John Quincy Adams, 
Levi Lincoln, . Samuel Hear, 
George Grennell, Nathaniel B. Borden. 
George N. Briggs, 
Ruope Isranp. 
William Sprague. 
ConneEctTicur. 
Zalmon Wildman, 
Andrew T. Judson, 


F. O. J. Smith, 
George Evans, 
Moses Mason, 

Leonard Jarvis, 


Dutee J. Pearce, 


Isaac Toucey, 
Samuel Ingham, 


Elisha Haley, Lancelot Phelps. 
VERMONT. 
Hiland Hall, Heman Allen, 


William Slade, 
Horace Everett, 


H. F. Janes. 


New York. 
Damel Wardwell, 
Sherman Page, 
William Seymour, 
William Mason, 
Joseph Reynolds, 
Stephen B. Leonard, 
William Taylor, 
William K. Fuller, 
Ulysses F, Doubleday, 
Graham H. Chapin, 
Francis Granger, 
Josiius Lee, 
Timothy Childs, 
George W. Lay, 
Philo C. Puller, 
Abner Hazletine, 
‘Thotaas C. Love, 
Gideon Hard, 
Gideon Lee. 


Abel Huntingdon, 
Samuel Barton, 
C.C. Cambreleng, 
John McKeon, 
Aaron Ward, 
Abraham Bokee, 
John W. Brown, 
Nicho‘as Sickles, 
Aaron Vanderpoel, 
Valentine Effner, 
Hiram P. Hunt, 
Gerrit Y. Lansing, 
John Cramer, 
David Russell, 
Dudley Farlan, 
Ranson H. Gillet, 
Matthias J. Bovee, 
Abijah Mann, Jr. 
Samur! Beardsley, 
Joel Turrill, 
New JeRsry. 
Philemon Dickerson, Ferdinand S. Sehenck, 
James Parker, William N. Shinn, 
Samuel Fowler, Thomas Lee. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Joel B. Sutherland, Henry Logan, 
James Harper, George Chambers, 
J. R. Ingersoll, Jesse Mil er, 
Michael W. Ash, Joseph Henderson, 
Edward Darlington, Andrew Beaumont, 
David Potts, Jr. J.B. Anthony, 
William Heister, John Laporte, 
Jacob Fry, Jr. Job Mann, 
Matthias Morris, J. Klingensmith, Jr. 
Andrew Buchanan, 
Harmar Denny, 
Samuel T. Harrisor, 
John Banks, 
DELAWARE. 

John J. Milligan. 
Mary Lanp. 

Francis Thomas, 

George C. Washington, 

John N. Steele. 


Edward B. Hubley, 
Henry A. Muhlenberg, 
William Clark, 


Issac McKim, 
3enj. C. Howard, 
James Turner, 


ViRGinia. 
Henry A. Wise, Walter Coles, 
George Loyall, James Garland, 
John Y. Mason, Nathaniel H. Claiborne, 





rison Edward Lucas, 
James M. H. Beale, 
Rodert Craig, 
Ww f bone 
: G. W. Hopkins, 
Patt Win. 


( Kh. Dromesoole J 


‘i Comas, 


ph Johnson, 


Wm. S. Morgan 
, 
ru CAnoLina. 
Aucustine H. Sheppard, 
: %raham Rencher, 
4) Lf licnry W. Conner, 
\ " rOInery, James Graham, 
[.<wis Willis ms, 
ep Vs Vm. B. She pard. 
Souru ¢ OLINA. 
; James H. Hammond, 
P : William J. Grayson, 
R hell, John K. Griffin, 
Jame core 
GEORGIA. 
( Thomas Glascock, 
é J I. Cleveland, 
Hopkins Holsey, 
{ \ | : Javez Jackson. 
( » WL. O . 
KENTUCKY, 
{ Alien, Benj. Hardin, 
] ‘ S, John Cathoon, 
French, Lynn Boyd, 
lan Albert G. Hawes, 
Ichnson, Jos. R. Underwood, 
W hit Sherrod Williams. 
‘TENNESSEE, 
Bell, W.C. Dunlap, 
P. Maury, Luke Lea, 
8 Peyton, Wm. B. Carter, 
lik, John B. Forrester, 
AN, James Standefer, 
Cave Joh i, Samuel Bunch. 
4. a. SHAM : 
Onto. 
Bellamy Storer, William Kennon, 2 
Tho Corwin, lohn Thomson, 
Win. K. Bond, David Kilgore, 
Bilice He hy John ¢ haney, 

t 1 Sloane, Taylor Webster, 
Klisha Whittlesey, rhomas L. Hamer, 
Samuel F. Vinton, Wm. Patterson, 
Samnrson Mason, Ben). Jones, 


Jeremiah M‘Lene. 


Lo: 


ISITANA. 


mos Lane Geo. L. Kinnard, 
1. W. Davis, Kdwd. A. Hannegan, 
bn Carr, Ratl ff Boon. 
nathan M’ rt':¥, 
ILLINOIS. 
radok Y, Wm. L. May. 
john R CS, 
ALABAMA 
hua n, Joab Lawler, 
Rouben ( Mar, FI is S, Lyon. 
Mis 1 I. 
Wm H. As ; \ rt G. Harrison 
Two hun 1 and twenty-four Members, con- 
titut juorum, haying answered to their 
names, Clerk announced that the first business 
order was the election of neaker, 
Mr. PATT d t know by what 
seaity it was ection a tea 
about to take plac done, as annsunced 
by the Clerk by pd»llot—necessarily by ballot. 
lf it was compe Me PR !o so, he should 
move, without « ring’ any Giscussion cn the 
question, that lect made viva voce. 
’ MER h ther that body, un- 
organized as it y c cient toacton such 
question : conceived that 
it would be 1 ce tC riatp it, as it would ne- 
cessarily give toa ] d scussion. He hop- 
ed his honorable colleague would not press his 
mct on, 
Mr. PATTON said he ougit the law ct: evht 
to be altered, he had no doubt it would be sItc red, 
and believing so, he desir might be altere-] at 


once. 


He thought that House, if it vas cem- 
petent to elect, was certainly competent to pre- 
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scribe the mode of election, if they thought pro- 
per. For hiumsell, he felt veiy little concerned 
how it was about to be decided, believing the 
viva voce mode to be the one in which all elections 
in representative popular bodies ought to be 
made. He must persist in this motion. 

The CLERK, (Mr. FRANKLIN) read the rule 
of the last House of Congress, prescribing the 
mode to be by ballot. 

Mr. WARDWELL said there was no rule ex- 
isting that could bind the present House, and the 
Clerk miglit as well read out of any other book as 
that. 

Mr. PATTON. ‘The rules of the last House 
of Representatives were not the rules of tlie pre- 
sent House; in fact there were no rules in force, 
until rules were adopted by the existing House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of N. C. said they were now 
about to adopt 2 very important change in the 
usages of that House—-a usage that had exis'ed, 
he believed, without interruption, from the organ- 
ization of the Government to the present time. 
What reason conld have suggested itself to pro- 
duce this change, he was utterly unable to per- 
ceive. It might be for the same reasons they had 
heard suggested last session; but as this was a 
new body, assembled for the first time in this city 
and in this House, he should not advert to them. 
Wishing it, hewever, to be known how his own 
vote would stand on the question, he hoped they 
would be indulged with the privilege of the yeas 
and nays, and he would move the question be so 
taken. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY said that body was not the 
House of Representatives, nor were they at that 
moment assemb'ed there as a House. They were 
nothing more than the elements out of which the 
House of Representatives was to be composed. 
Individuals came there, but it was only after tak- 
ing the oath of office that they became members 
of that House. It was true also that there were 
no rules to organize that body; for it was as yet an 
incomplete and imperfect body, unorganized, and 
without any other rules other than custom, and 
custom alone had sanctioned the practice that the 
Clerk of the House should, on the first day cf the 
session, at. 12 o’clock, call over the names of the 
members; and custom also had sanctioned the 
practice of the Clerk calling for the members to 
vote, and putting the question for Speaker. It 
was accustom, and nothing more than a custom; 
and he had no doubt whatever that that body was 
authorised under the Constitution to proceed to 
the choice of aspeaker, either vita vice, by reso- 
lution, or by baltot. ‘There was no limitation, and 
it was left to the discretion of that body, incom- 
plete and imperfect as it was, te take its own 
course. It would perhaps be better to proceed ac- 
cording to the established usage of the House. He 
said that during the last session, a motion was made 
and debated, to pass a similar rule in relation to 
the election of priater, and seme other officers, 
he did not recollect whether that of Speaker was 
included or not. For himself, he pre ferred the 
mode of voting viva voce upon this question, 
but he well saw, thatif the question was then en 
retained and acted upon, in all human probability, 
the discussion would be spun out to a late hour of 
the day, the Clerk of the [House presiding, or per- 
haps spun out for weeks, for all of them knew 
well, that a question of that character could not 
be decided without long discussion. He hoped, 
therefure, that the honorable gentlemen from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Patton,) would withdraw the motion, 
let the House proceed in its customary mode, and 


test the primciple by proceeding to the « hoice of 


clerks viva voce, and Mr. B. weuld most cheer- 
fuily vote that they proceed to the choice of clerks, 
cither viva voce, or by res>lution, and take the 
question by yeas, and nays. 

M. PATTON said, he did not feel the embar- 
rassment alluded to, and he must persist in his mco- 
tion, 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, denied that 
the House was without rules; for they had, and 
were bound by the rules of the Constitution. 

Mr. WISE would ask by whet authority the 
members of that House had a right at present to 
vote? Was any man in that assembly quslified? 
Non constat; at present they were all members 
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there. Were they not to exhibit their qualifica” 
tion before they undertook to exercise the dutieS 
of Representatives in Congress? They might a 

well else submit the question to the gallery as to 
that body. 

Mr. VANDERPOEL remarked, that it must be 
well recollected by all the gentlemen with whom he 
had the honor to be associa'ed in the last Congress, 
what course he then took upon this question, 
whether the officers of the House should be chosen 
viva voce, or by ballot. He had the honor of sub- 
mitting at that time some reasons in favor of 
the plan of the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Pat- 
ton,) and if they were to come to a vote upon 
the question now before them, he should vote in 
favor of it; but it was very doubtful to Mr. V. 
whether it was expedient at this time to agitate 
the subject. The House was not yet organized, 
the debate on the same question last session occu- 
pied more than a week, and there were many 
gentlemen who entertained different views, who 
would claim the right to submit their views before 
the question was taken. The subject was an im- 
portant one, coeval with the existence of the Go- 
vernment, and though he was decidedly in favor of 
the change, yet he was in favor of having that 
change deliberately made, and after the organi- 
zation of the House; and he should therefore be 
extremely glad jf the honorable mover would with- 
draw his motion. Besides, he did not know what 
right they had to take the yeas and nays. If the 
House went into the question then, it seemed 
to him they would have to appoint an extra 
Speaker, or Moderator, to preside; but he hoped 
they would not be subjected to the necessity of 
entertaining the ques‘ion, and he would again 
most respectfully repeat the request to the 
gentleman to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. EVANS said, both thenand thereafter, he 
should strenuously contend against the change, 
whenever it was brought forward. He was un- 
willing to go into the discussion then, and without 
any disrespect tothe gentleman from Virginia, he 
moved to lay the motion to proceed to the election 
of Speaker, viva voce, on the table. 

Mr. PATTON asked fer the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MERCER had some doubts whether the 
Clerk could present the question, and whether 
one-fifth had the right to call for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. PARKER said it appeared to him the rules 
were clear; and he would ask by what right it 
was that the Clerk called that House to order but 
by the laws previously adopted? By what right 
did he call them at 12 o’clock? There was no 
law for 12 o’clock more than one o’clock, and 
yet every gentleman would, and must admit, that 
if 121 members met there at 11 o’clock, they 
would act contrary to law, and contrary to the 
rules governing that House. There wasa set of 
regulations in usage, which, like the common law, 
were binding, aad they «were these: that they 
should meet at 12 o’clock on the Ist Monday in 
December, that the Clerk of the last House should 
call the members, and ascertain if a quorum were 
present, and that those present should proceed, by 
ballot, to organize themselves asa body. When 
they have done that, and not till then, were they 
competent to make any regulations. On that 
groucd he considered every innovation of the esta- 
blished usage of fifty odd years standing as inex- 
pedient, and one they had no right to adopt. 

Mr. REED concurred with the gentleman from 
New Jersey. They must proceed to act, to a cer- 
tain extent, from necessity; and he did not consider 
the Clerk to be an incompetent officer to manage 
this debate and control it; but he did hope the mo- 
tion would be withdrawn. He consideved the 
present mode of voting, the true one; the usage 
of fifiy years, from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, was sufficient, and cught to be their rule of 
proceeding before the House was organized; and 
he conceived they were acting a very singular part 
in their present unorganized state. 

Mr. MANN, of New York, said it was not his 
purpose to enter into the debate, but he would 
remark that the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Reed,) seemed to him to be mistaken in sup- 
posing that the Clerk of the House stood in his 
place at the present time by mere custom, or by 
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presumption. Now the rules of the last House 
were the lawsof the present till others were adopt- 
ed. Mr. M. here read the rule applying to the 
Clerk, that he should take an oath, and should be 
deemed to continue in office until another was ap- 
pointed. That was the law probably of the pre- 
sent body, and the Clerk was in office to all intents 
and purposes under that law, until it was repealed. 
He hoped the gentleman from Virginia would 
withdraw the motion; but if he saw fit to persist in 
it, Mr. M. said it would be his indispensable duty, 
although in favor of the principle, to vote to Jay it 
on the table. 

After a few words from Mr. MERCER, in ex- 
planation, the call for the yeas and nays was not 
seconded by one-fifth of the members present; 
and the motion of Mr. PAT SON was laid on the 
table without a count. 

On motion of Mr. BEARDSLEY, the House 
then proceeded to ballot for a Spesker, 

Messrs. JOHNSON, of Tennessee; EVERETT, 
of Vermont, and ANTHONY, of Pennsylvania, 
were appointed Tellers: and on counting the bal- 
lots, it appeared that 225 had been given, as 
follows: 


For Mr. James K. Potk - ° 132 
- Joun Bett - . ° 84 
$6 Cuarirs F. Mercer - 3 
bad Joun Q, Apams . - 2 
a FrancisGRaNGER - 2 - 1 
Blanks ~ < - - 3 


The Hon. JAMES K. POLK, of Tennessee, 
having received a majority of all the votes given, 
was declared duly elected SPEAKER of the 24+h 
Congress, and being conducted to the Chair by 
Messrs. Johnson, of Kentucky, and Jarvis, of 
Maine, returned his thanks for the honor confer- 
red, in the following address: 

Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 

In accepting the hizh station to which I am 
called, by the voice of the assembled Representa- 
tives of the People, I am deeply impress: d with 
the high distinction which is ala ays conferred upon 
the presiding officer of this House, and with the 
weight of the responsibility which devolves upon 
him. Without experience in this place—called to 
preside over the deliberatio: s of this House, I feel 
that T ought to invoke, in advance, the indulgent 
forbearance of its members, tor any errors of 
judgment which may cccur in the discharge of 
the new duties which will devolve upon me. 
It shall be my pleasure to endeavor to administer 
the laws which may be adopted for the govera- 
ment of the House, justly and impartially towards 
its members, and with a view to the preservation 
of that order which is indispensable to our clfarac- 
ter as a body, and to the promotion of the public 
interests. To preserve the dignity of this body, and 
its high character before the country, so far as 
shall depend upon its presiding officer, will be ob- 
jects of my deepest solicitude; and I am sure I shail 
have the co-operation and support of all its mem- 
bers, in the discharge of my duty, with a view to 
these objects. 

I return to you, gentlemen, my sincere acknow- 
ledgements for this manifestation of your confi- 
dence, in elevating me to this high stat! sn;and my 
. ardent hope is, that our labors here may merit and 

receive the epprobation of our constituen's, and 
resuit in the advancement of the public good. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, (the oldest 
member in the House,) administered the usual 
oath to the Speaker, when the latter-qualified the 
members by States, and also the Territorial Dele- 
gates from Arkansas, Florida, and Michigan. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY submitted a resolution, ?p- 
pointing Mr. Walter S. Franklin, Clerk of the 
House, which was agreed to, and Mr. F. was 
qualified by the Speaker. 

A message was received from the Senate, an- 
nouncing that that body, having assembled, and 
formed « quorum, were ready to proceed with 
legislative Lusiness, and that a Comm ttee had 
been appointed onthe part of the Senate, to meet 
such Commitee as might be appointed on the 
part of the House, to wait on the President of the 
United States, ana inform him that Congres:, hay- 
ing assembled, are reacly to receive any communi- 
cation which he may choose to make. 

Mr, COFFEE submitted a resolution, in sub- 


stance, that the House proceed to the election ofa 
Printer for the twenty-fourth Congress; which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON, ofKentucky, nominated Messrs, 
Brarr & Rives; 

Mr. WLLLIAMS, of Nerth Carolina, nominated 
Messrs. Gates & SraTon; 

And Mr. PEYTON, of Tennessee, nominated 
Messrs. Braprorp & LrarweEn., 

Mr. PAYTON remarked, that the House having 
indicated an indisposition to adopt the principle of 
voting viva voce, he would not press that question 
at this time. 

The officers of the House having been directed 
to collect the ballots, 

Mr. WHIT CLESEY remarked that this resolu- 
tion, he apprehended, was premature. We were 
about to supply an omission of a preceding Con- 
gress; and he doubted whether there was any law 
in existence which would authorize the present 
proceeding. 

The SPEAKER stated that the election could 
only be overruled, by a reconsideration of the vote 
adoptiug the resolution. 

Mr. WHILUTLESEY moved to reconsider the 
vote on the resolution. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Massachusetts, said that there 
was a question, which it would be well to consider, 
before this matter was decided. He considered it 
incumbent upon the individual who should be 
chosen Printer, previously to enter into bond. He 
did not believe that he could be required to enter 
into bond subsequently to his electic n. 

Mr. ROBERTSON was in favor of the motion 
to reconsider. 
elec‘ing a Printer at all. He believed this was 
the opinion of a number of the members of the 
last Congress. He preferred that the printing 
should be done by contract, instead of electing a 
political partisan. It was certainly not magnani- 
mous or generous in a major ty here, to impose 
upon the minority a partisan printer, who would 
vilify and abuse that minority. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY adverted to the propriety 
and necessity ofan immediate election of Printer. 
He would like to know by what rule the gentle- 
man from Virginia, (Mr. Ronenrson) anticipated 
that the majority of thts House would appoint a 
Printer who would vilify tie minority for the due 
disthargs of here. Upoa wiiat 
grounds does the gentleman found any such be- 


tiieir + duties 
lief? Gentlemen were not so sens tive on former 
vecasions. It had been the practice of the pro- 
ceding Congresses to choose the Printer for their 
was not kind enough 
for us, and it now became the 
srovince of this House to make its own selection. 

Mr. WHLtTLESEY explained that he only 
desired that the House should not elect a printer 
without sdopting the proper guards. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, after a few remarks, pre- 
sented « resolution, in the form of an agreement, 
providiny that the puble prin ing should be per- 
formed by contract. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY waving his motion for the 
present, 

Mr. MANN, of N. Y. by consent of the House, 
moved the adoption of the rules of the last House. 

Mr. J. Q. ADAMS wished to propose an addi- 
tional rule, providing that the Committ-e of Ways 
and Means should report the general annual ap- 
propriation bil! within thirty days of the meet- 
ing ofeach session of Congress, 

Mr. MANN then modified his motion so as to ex- 
cept the 57th rule. 

Mr. REYNOLDS remarked that he did not wish 
to delay the business and elections of this House; 
but thought it was inconsistent for him to support 
the system of balloting for officers, as he had 
urged, at the last session of Congress, the mode 
of voting by viva voce for ail officers. He con. 
tinued to entertain the same principles and opin- 
ions, and accordingly felt conscientiously bouna, 
not only to not vote fer the balloting mode, but 
to urge the otlier. 

Mr. kt. after some temarks, modified his propo- 
sition, so as to exclude the said objectionabl- 
rules, to which Mr. MANN consented, but after- 
wards withdrew the whole resolution. 


The question, onthe motion of Mr, WHITTLE- 


The last House 


to p rform this duty 


succe-surs. 


He doubted the propricty of 





SEY, to reconsider the resolution to elect a Print- 
er of the House, then came up. 

Mr. MERCER moved an adjournment; and 

Mr. GILLET called for the yeas and nays; 
whereupon, 

Mr. MERCER withdrew the motion. 

The subject was further debated by Messrs. H. 
EVERETT, WARD, EVANS, ROBERTSON, 
BEARDSLEY, and WHITTLESEY. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY offered a resolution provid- 
ing that the Printer should give bond and secur.ty 
for the performance of his duties, as laid down in 
the joint re:olutions of March, 1819, and Febru- 
ary, 1829, which, by unanimous consent, was 
adopted asa modification of Mr. COFPFE’S re- 
solution. 

Mr. WHITYLESEY withdrew the motion to 
re-consid-r—Mr. ROBERTSON renewed it, and 
upon being put, it was lost without a count. 

The House then precceded to ballor for the 
election of a Printer; and Mr. Johnson, of Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Wiiliams, of North Carolina, and Mr. 
Peyton, of Tennessee, being appointed ‘Tellers, 
the result was announced as follows: 

Whole number of votes 223—necessary to a 
choice, 112. 


For Messrs. Buatr & Rives,” - - 133 
= Gates & SEaron, - 59 

« Brapzorp & LEANED, - 26 

Dure GREEN, + - 2 

Taurtow WErD, - . 1 

Blanks, . - 2 


Whereupon, Messrs. Blair & Rives were, de- 
clared duly elected Printers to the 24th Con- 
gress. 

The House proceded to consiler the message 
from the Senate, which was agreed to; and Messrs. 
Thorason, of Ohio, Mason, of Va. and Reed, of 
Mass. were appointed a committee, on the part of 
the House, to wait upon the President. 

On motion of Mr. CONNER, a resolution was 
adopted, directing that a message be sent to tre 
Senate, informing that body that the House had 
assembled, elected a SPEAKER, and were ready 
to proceed to business. 

On motion of Mr. WARD, of N. Y. it was or- 
dered, that when the House adjourn, it will ad- 
joura to meet again on to-morrow, at 12 o’clock, 
aid at the same hour each succeeding day. 

Mr. MERCER offered a resolution, proviling 
for the appointinent of a Chaplain by the House, at 
12 o’clack, M. to-morrow. . 

‘ic. REYNGLDS of I. moved toamend the reso- 
provid ng, that in feature, in the election of 
fiic rs of the House, it shail be by viva voee. 

Mr. VINTON moved an adjournment; which 
was xgried to. 

The House then adjourned. 
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SENATE. 
Turspay, December 8, 1855. 

Messrs. BROWN, of North Carolina, LEIGH, 
of Virginia, CLAY and CRITTENDEN, of Ken- 
tucky, and KING, of Alabama, attended to-day, 
and tock their seats. 

Mr. SOUTHARD presented the credentials of 
the Hon. B Warxrns Lereu, elected by the Legis- 
lature of Virginia, a Senator from that State, for 
six ycars from the 4th of March last; which were 
read. 

Mr. MANGUM announced the re-election of 
his culicague Mr. Brown, elected by the Legisla- 
ture of North Carolina, a Senator from that State, 
to serve for six years from the 4th of March last; 
and 

Mr. KING stated that at the last session of the 
Legislature of Alabama, he had been elected te 
the Senate of the United States, but that his cre- 
dentials had not yet been received by the presid- 
ing officer. 

‘Tie CHAIR sail that the gentlemen from North 
Caro‘ina and Alabama could take the oath, unless 
some objections were made. 

The usual oath was then administered by the 
Vice President to Messrs. Leigh, Brown, and 
King; and those gentlemen took their seats. 

M:. WHITE, from the Jomt Committee ap- 
pointed to wait on the President, and inform him 
that quorums of the two Houses had assembled, 
and were ready to reeeiye any communication he 







































































‘ht make, reported that they had performed the 
culty assigned them, and had received for anewer 
ict the President would, to-day, at twelve 
ck, make to the two Houses a communication 

in writing. 
A Mes age was then received from the Presi- 
t of the United States, by Mr. Donelson, his 
ecretary, which was read; and, on motion of 
Mr. GRUNDY, 5000 extra copies of the Message, 
wnd 1500 copies of the accompanying documents, 


were ordered to be printed for the use of the 
Senate. It is as follows: 
keliow-citizens of the Senate 


and House of Representatives: 

In the discharge of my official duty, the task 
again devolves upon me of communicating with a 
new Congress. The reflection that the represen- 
tation of the Union has been recently renewed, 
and that the constitutional term of its service will 
expire with my own, heightens the solicitude with 
which I shall attempt to lay before it the state of 
our national concerns, and the devout hope which 

cherish, that its labors to improve them may be 
crowned with success. 

You are assembled ata period of profound in- 
terest to the American patriot. The unexampled 
growth and prosperity of our country having given 
us arank in the scale of nations which removes all 
apprehension of danger to our integrity and inde- 
pendence from external foes, the career of free- 
dom is before us, with an earnest from the past, 
that, if true to ourselves, there can be no formida- 
ble obstacle in the future to its peaceful and unin- 
terrupted pursuit. Yetin proportion to the disap- 
pearance of those apprehensicns which attended 
our weakness, as once contrasted with the power 
of some of the states of the o!d wor!d, should we 
now be solicitous as to those which belong to the 
conviction that it isto our own conduct we must 

1 ook for the preservation of those causes on which 
depend the excellence and the duration of our 
happy system of government, 

in the example of other systems, founded on the 
will of the People, we trace to internal dissension 
the influences which have so often blasted the 
hopes of the friends of fr.edom. The social ele- 
ments, which were strong and successful when 
united sgainst external danger, failed in the more 
difficult task of properh justing their own in- 
ternal organization, and thus gave way the great 
principle of self-government. Let us trust that 
this admonition will never be forgotten by 
the Government or the People of the Unitcd 
States: and that the testimony which our experi- 
ence thus far holds out to the great human family, 
of the practicability and the biessings of free go- 
vernment will be confirmed in all time to come. 

We have but to look atthe state of our agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and commerce, and the un- 
exampled increase of our population, to feel the 
magnitude of the trust committed to us. Neves, 
in any former period of our history, have we had 
grea'er reason than we now have, to be thankful 
to Divine Providence for the blessings of health 
and general prosperity. Every branch of Libor 
we see crowned with the most abundant rewards: 
in every element of national resources and wealth, 
and of individual comfort, we witness the most ra- 
pid and solid improvements. With no interruptions 
to this pteasing prospect at home, which will not 
yield to the spit of harmony and good will, that so 
strikingly pervades the mass of the People in eve- 
ry quarter, amidst all the diversity of interest and 
pursuits to which they are attached; and with no 
cause of solicitude in regard to our external af- 
fairs, which will not, it is hoped, disappear before 
the principles of simple justice and the forb:ar- 
ance that mark our intercourse with foreign pow- 
ers,—we have every reason to feel proud of our 
beloved country. 

The general state of our Foreign Relations has 
not materially changed since my last annual mes- 
sage. 

In the settlement of the question of the 
Northeastern Boundary little progress has been 
made. Great Britain declined acceding to the 
proposition of the United States, presented in 
accordance with the resolution of the Senate, 
unless certain preliminary conditions were ad- 
mitted, which Ij deemed incompatible with 
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a satisfactory and rightful adjustment of the 
controversy. Waiting for distinct pro- 
posal from the Government of Great Britain, which 
has been invited, I can enly repeat the expression 
of my confidence that with the strong mutual dis- 
position which I believe exists, to make a just ar- 
rangement, this perplexing question can be 
tled with a due regard to the well-founded pre- 
tensions and pacific policy of all the parties to it. 
Events are frequently occurring on the North- 
eastern frontier, of a character to impress upon all 
the necessity of a speedy and defin.tive termina- 
tion of the dispute. This consideration, added to 
the desire common to both, to relieve the hberal 
and friendly relations so happily existing between 
the two countries, from all embarrassment, will no 
doubt have its just influence upon both. 

Our diplomatic intercourse with Portugal has 
been renewed, and it is expected that the claims 
of our citizens, partially paid, will be fully satis- 
fied as soonas the condition of the Queen’s Go- 
vernment will permit the proper aitention to the 
subject of them. That Government has, [ am 
happy to inform you, manifested a determination 
to act upon the liberal principles which have 
marked our commercial policy ;---the happiest ef- 
fects upon the future trade between the United 
States and Portugal, are anticipated from it, and 
the time is net thought to be remote when a sys- 
tem of perfect reciprocity will be established. ~ 

The instalments due under the Convention with 
the King of the Two Sicilies haye been paid with 
that scrupulous fidelity by which his whole conduct 
has becn characterized, and the hope is indulged 
that the adjustment of the vexed question of our 
claims will be followed by a more extended and 
mutually bencficial intercourse between the two 
countries. 

The internal contest still continues in Spain. 
Distinguished as this struggle has unhappily 
been by incidents of the most sanguinary charac- 
ter, the obligations of the late treaty of indemnifi- 
cation with us have been, nevertheless, faithfully 
executed bv the Spanish Government. 

No provision having been made at the last ses- 
sion of Congress for the ascertainment of the 
Claims to be paid, and the apportionment of the 
funds, under the Convention made with Spain, I 
invite your early attention to the subject. The 
pubtic evidences of the debt have, according to 
the terms of the convention, and in the forms 
prescribed by it, been placed in the possession of 
the United States; and the interest, as it fell due, 
has been regularly paid upon them. Our com- 
mercial intercourse with Cuba stands as regulated 
by the act of Congress. No recent information 
has been received «s to the dispusition of the Go- 
vernment of Madrid on this subject, anl the 
lamented death of our recently appointed Minister, 
on his way to Spain, with the pressure of their 
affairs at home, render it scarcely probable that 
any change is to be looked for during the coming 
year. Further portions of the Florida Archives 
have been sent to the United States, although the 
death of one of the commissioners, at a critical 
moment, embarrassed the progress of the deli- 
very of them. ‘The higher officers of the local 
Government have recently shown an anxious de- 
sire, in compliance with the orders from the pa- 
rent Government, to facilitate the selection and 
delivery of all #e have a right to claim. 

Negotiations have been opened at Madrid for 
the establishment of a lasting peace between Spain 
and such of the Spanish American Governments 
of this hemisphere, as have availed thems-lves of 
the intimation, given to all of them, of the dispo- 
sition of Spain to treat upon the basis of their 
entire independence. It is to be regretted that 
simultaneous appointments, by all, of Ministers to 
negotiate with Spain, had not been made; the ne- 
gotiation itself would have been simplified, and 
this long-standing dispute, spreading over a large 
portion of the world, would have been brought to 
a more speedy conclusion. 

Qur political and commercial relations with Aus- 
tria, Prussia, Sweden, and Denmark, stand on the 
usual favorable bases. One of the articles of our 
treaty with Russia, in relation to the trade on the 
Northwest coast of America,having expire“, instruc- 
tions haye been given to our Minister at St. Peters- 
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burg to negotiate a renewal of it. The long and un- 
broken amity between the two Governments, 
gives every reason for supposing the article will 
be renewed, if stronger motives do not exist to 
prevent it, than, with our view of the subject, can 
be anticipated here. 

[ ask your attention to the message of my pre- 
decessor at the opening of the second session of 
the nineteenth Congress, relative to our commer- 
cial intercourse with Holland, and to the docu- 
ments connected with that subject, communicated 
to the House of Representatives on the 10th of 
January, 1825, and 18th of January, 1827. Coin- 
ciding in the opinion of my predecessor, that 
Holland is not, under the regulations of her pre- 
sent system, entitled to have her vessels and their 
cargees received into the United States on the 
footing of American vessels and cargoes, as re- 
gards duties of tonnage and impost, a respect for 
his reference of it tothe Legislature, has alone 
prevented me from acting on the subject. I 
should still have waited, without comment, for the 
action of Congress, but recently a claim has been 
made by Belgian subjects to admission into our 
ports, for their ships and cargoes, on the same 
footing as American, with the allegation we could 
not dispute, that our vessels received in their ports 
the identical treatment shown to them in the ports 
of Hoiland, upon whose vessels no discrimination 
is made in the pdits of tae United States. Giving 
the same privileges, the Belgians expected the 
same bengtits—benefits that were in fact enjoyed 
when Belgium and Holland were united under 
one Government. Satisfied with the justice of 
their pretension to be placed on the same footing 
with Helland, I could not, nevertheless, without 
disregard to the principle of our laws, admit their 
claim to be treated as Americans; and at the same 
time, a respect for Congress, to whom the subject 
had long since been referred, has prevented me 
from producing 4 just equality by taking from the 
vessels of Holland, privileges conditiona'ly grant- 
ed by acts of Congress, although the condition 
upon which the grant was made, has, in my judg- 
ment, failed since 1822. I recommend, therefore, 
areview of the act of 1824, and such a modifica- 
tion of it as will produce an equality, on such terms 
as Congress shall think best comports with our 
settld policy, and the obligations of justice to 
two friendly powers. 

With the Sublime Porte, and all the Governments 
on the coast of Barbary, our relations continue to 
be friendly. The proper steps have beeen taken 
to renew our treaty with Morocco. 

The Argentine Republic has again promised to. 
send, within the current year, a Minister to the 
United States. 

A Convention with Mexico for extending the 
time for the appointment of Com nissioners to run 
the Boundary line, has been concluded, and will 
be submitted to the Senate. Recent events in that 
country have awakened the liveliest solicitude in 
the United States. Aware of the strong tempta- 
tions existing, and powerful inducements held out, 
to citizens of the U. States to mingle in the dissen- 
sions of our immediate neighbors, instructions have 
been given to the District Attorneys of the United 
States, where indications warranted it, to prose- 
cute, without respect to persons, all who might 
attempt to violate the obligations of our neutrality; 
while, at the same time, it has been thought ne- 
eessary to apprize the Government of Mexico that 
we should require the integrity of our territory 
to be scrupulously respected by both parties. 

From our diplomatic agents in Brazil, Chilé, 
Peru, Central America, Venezuela, and New Gra- 
nada, constant assurances are received of the con- 
tinued good understanding withthe Gover ‘ments to 
which they are severally accredited. With those 
Governments upon which our citizens have valid 
and accumilating claims, scarcely an advance to- 
wards a settlement of them is made, owing, mainly, 
to their distracted state, or to the pressure of im- 
perative domestic questions. Our paticnee has 
been, and will probably be still further, severely 
tried; but our fellow-citizens whose interests are 
involved, may confide in the determination of the 
Government, to obtain for them eventually, ample 
retribution. ; 

Unfortunately, many of the nations of this hemi- 
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sphere are still self-tormented by domestic dissen- 
sions. Revolution succeeds revolution, injuries are 
committed upon foreigners engaged in lawful 
pursuits, much time e’apses before a Government 
sufficiently stable is erected to justify expectation 
of redress. Ministers are sent and received, and 
before the discussions of past injuries are fairly be- 
gun, fresh troubles arise; but too frequently new 
injuries are added to the old, to be discussed to- 
gether, with the existing Government, after it has 
proved its «bility to sustain the assaults made upon 
it, or with its successor, if overthrown. If this 
unhappy condition of things continues much lon- 
ger, other nations will be under the painful neces- 
sity of deciding whether justice to their suffering 
citizens does not require a prompt redress of in- 
juries, by their own power, without waiting for 
the establishment of a Government competent 
and enduring enough to discuss and to make satis- 
faction for them. 

Since the last session of Congress, the validity 
of our Claims upon France, as liquidated by the 
treaty of 1831, has been acknowledged by both 
branches of her Legislature, and the money has 
been appropriated tor their discharge, but the nay- 
ment is, | regret to inform you, still withheld. 

A brief recapitulation of the most important 


’ incidents in this protracted controversy, will show 


how utterly untenable are the grounds upon which 
this course is attempted to be justified. 

On entering upon the duties of my station, I 
found the United States an unsuccessful applicant 
to the justice of France, for the satisfaction of 
claims,the validity of which was never questionable, 
and has now been most solemnly admitted by France 
herself. The antiquity of these claims, their high 
justice, and the aggravating circumstances out of 
which they arose, are tvo familiar tothe American 
People to require description. It is sufficient to 
say, that, for a period of ten years and upwards, 
our commerce was, with but little interruption, 
the subject of constant aggressions on the part of 
France—aggressions, the ordinary features of 
which were condemnations of vessels and cargors 
under arbitrary decrees, adopted in contravention, 
as well of the laws of nations, as of treaty stipu- 
lations; burnings on the high seas, and seizures and 
confiscations under special imperial rescripts, in 
the ports of other nations occupied by the armies, 
or under the control of France. Such, it is now 
conceded, is the character of the wrongs we suf- 
fered; wrongs, in many cases, so flagrant that even 
their authors never denied our right to repara- 
tion. Of the extent of these injuries, some con- 
ception may be formed from the fact, that after 
the burning of a large amount at sea, and the ne- 
cessary deterioration in other cases, by long de- 
tention, the American property so seized and sa- 
crificed at forced sales, excluding what was ad- 
judged to privateers, before or without condem- 
nation, brought into the French treasury up- 
wards of twenty-four millions of francs, besides 
large custom-house duties, 

The subject had already been an affair of twen- 
ty years’ uninterrupted negotiation, except for a 
short time, when France was overwhelmed by the 
military power of united Europe. During this 
period, whilst other nations were extorting from 
her, payment of their’ claimsfat the point of the 
bayonet, the United States intermitted their de- 
mand for justice, out of respect to the oppressed 
condition of a gallant people, to whom they felt 
under obligations for fraternal assistance in their 
own days of suffering and of peril. The bad cf- 
fects of these protracted and unavailing discus- 
sions, as well upon ourrelations with France as upon 
our national character, were obvious; and the line 
of duty was to my mind equally so. ‘This was, 
either to insist upon the adjustment of our claims, 
within a reasonable period, or to abandon them al- 
together. I could not doubt that, by this course, 
the interest and honor of both countries would be 
best consulted. Instructions were, therefore, 
given in this spirit, to the Minister who was sent 
out once more to demand reparation. Upon the 
meeting of Congress, in December, 1829, I felt it 
my duty to speak of these claims, and the delays 
of France, in terms calculated to call the serious 
attention of both countries to the subject. The 
then French Ministry took exception to the mes- 




































sage, on the ground of its containing a menace, un- 
der which it was not agreeable to the French Go- 
vernment to negotiate. The American Minister, 
of his own accord, refuted the construction which 
was attempted to be put apon the message, and at 
the same time called to the recollection of the 
French Ministry, that the President’s message was 
a communication addressed, not to Foreign covern- 
ments, but to the Congress ofthe U. States, in which 
it was enjoined upon him, by the constitution, to lay 
before that body information of the state of the 
Union, comprehending its foreign as well as its 
domestic relations; and that if, in the discharge of 
this duty, he felt it incumbent upon him to sum. 
mon the attention of Congress in due time to what 
might be the possible consequences of existing dif- 
ficulties with any foreign Government, he might 
fairly be supposed to do so, under a sense of what 
was due from him in a frank communication with 
another branch of his own Government, and not 
from any intention of holding a menace over a 
foreign power. The views taken by him received 
my approbation, the French Government was satis- 
fied, and the negotiation was continued. It ter- 
minated in the treaty of July 4, 1831, recogni- 
sing the justice of our claims in part, and promis- 
ing payment to the amount of twenty-five millions 
of francs, in six annual instalments. 

The ratifications of this treaty were exchanged 
at Washington on the 2d of February, 1832, and 
in five days thereafter it was laid before Congress, 
who immediately passed the acts necessary, on our 
part, to secure to France the commercial advanta- 
ges conceded to her in the compact. The treaty 
had previously been solemnly ratified by the King 
of the French in terms which are certainly not 
mere matters of form, and of which the translation 
is as follows: 

‘*We, approving the above convention in all 
and each of the dispositions which are contained 
in it, do declare by ourselves, as well as by our 
heirs aiid successors, that it is accepted, appreved, 
ratified,. and confirmed; and by these presents, 
signed by our hand, we do accept, approve, 
ratify, and confirm it; promising, on the faith and 
word of a King, to observe it, and fo cause it to 
be observed inviolably, without ever contravening 
it, or suffering it to be contravened, directly or in- 
directly, for any cause, or under any pretence 
whatsoever.” 

Official information of the exchange of ratifica- 
tions in the United States reached Paris whilst the 
Chambers were in session. The extraordinary, 
and to us injurious, delays of the French Govern- 
ment in their action upon the subject of its ful- 
filment, have been heretofore stated to Congress, 
and I have no disposition to enlarge upon them 
here. It is sufficient to observe that the then 
pending session was allowed to expire, without 
eveu an effort to obtain the necessary appropria- 
tionas—that the two succeeding ones were also suf- 
fered to pass away without any thiag like a serious 
attempt to obtain a decision upon the subject—- 
and that it was not until the fourth session—al- 
most three years after the conclusion of the treaty, 
and more than two years after the exchange of 
ratifications—that the bill for the execution of 
the treaty was pressed to a vote, and rejected. In 
the mean time, the Government of the United 
States, having full confidence that a treaty entered 
into and so solemnly ratified by the French King, 
would be executed in good faith, and not doubt- 
ing that provision would be made for the payment 
of the first instalment which was to become due 
on the second day of February, 1835, negotiated 
a draft for the amount through the Bank ofthe U. 
States. When this draft was presented by the hold- 
er, with the credentials required by- the treaty 
to authorize him to receive the money, the Go- 
vernment of France allowed it to be protested. In 
addition to the injury in the nonpayment of the 
money by France, conformably to her engage- 
ment, the United States were exposed to a heavy 
claim on the part of the Bank, under pretence of 
damages, in satisfaction of which, that institution 
scized upon, and still retains, an equal amount of 
the public moneys. Congress was in session when 
the decision of the Chambers reached Washington; 
and an immediate communication of this apparently 
final decision of France not to fulfil the stipula- 








tions of the treaty, was the course naturally to be 
expected from the President. The deep tone of 
disatisfaction which perva‘ed the public mind, 
and the correspondent excitement produced ni 
Congress by only a general knowledge of the re- 
sult, rendered it more than probable, that a re- 
sort to immediate measures of redress would be 
the consequence of calling the attention of that 
body to the subject. Sincerely desirous of pre- 
serving the pacific relations which had so long ex- 
isted between the two countries, | was anxtous to 
avoid this course if I could be satisfied that, by 
deing so, neither the interests nor the honor of 
my country would be compromitted. -\Without 
the fullest assurances upon that point, I could not 
hope toacquit myzelf of the responsibility to be 
incrred in suffering Congress to adjourn without 
laying the subject before them. Those received 
by me were believed to be of that character. 

That the feelings produced in the United St:tes 
by the news of the rejection of the appropriation, 
would be such as I have described them to have 
been, was foreseen by the French Government, 
and prompt measures were taken by it to prevent 
the consequences. The King, in person, ex- 
pressed, through our Minister at Paris, bis pro- 
found regret at the dec'sion of the Chambers, and 
promised to send, forthwith, a national ship, with 
despatches to his Minister here, authorizing him to 
give such assurances as would satisfy the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States that the 
treaty would yet be faithfully executed by France. 
The national ship arrived, and the Minister re- 
ceived his iistructions. Claiming to act under 
the authority derived from them, he gave to this 
Government, in the name of his, the most soleinn 
assurances, that, as secon after the new elections 
as the charter would permit, the French Cham- 
bers would be convened, and the attempt to pro- 
cure the necessary appropriations renewed: that 
all the constitutional p wers of the King and his 
Ministers should be put in requisition to accom- 
plish the object: and he was understood, and so 
expressly informed by this Government, at 
the time, to engage that the questicn should be 
pressed to a decision, at a period sufficiently early 
to permit information of the result to be commu- 
nicated to Congress at the commencement of their 
next session. Relying upon these assurances, I 
incurred the responsibility, great as I regarded it 
to be, of suffering Congress to separate without 
communicating with them upon the subject. 

The expectations justly founded upon the pro- 
mises thus solemnly made to this Government by 
that of France, were not realized. The French 
Chambers met on the 31st of July, 1834, soon af- 
ter the election, and although our Minister in Paris 
urged the French Ministry to press the subject be- 
fore them, they declined doing so. He next in- 
sisted that the Chambers, if prorogued without 
acting on the subject, should be reassembled at a 
period so early, that their action on the treaty 
might be known in Washington prior to the meet- 
ing of Congress. This reasonable request was 
not only declined, but the Chambers were pro- 
rogued to the 29th of December, a day so late, 
that their decision, however urgently pressed, 
could not, in all probability, be obtained in time 
to reach Washington before the necessary adjourn- 
ment of Congress by the constitution. The rea- 
sons given by the Ministry fur refusing to convoke 
the Chambers at an earlier period, were after- 
wards shown not to be insuperable, by their actu- 
al convocation on the Ist of December, under a 
special call for domestic purposes, which fact how- 
ever did not become known to this Government 
until after the commencement of the last session 
ef Congress. 

Thus disappointed in our just expectations, it 
became my imperative duty to consult with Con- 
gress in regard to the expediency of a resort to re- 
taliatory measures, in case the stipulations of the 
treaty should not be speedily complied with; and 
to recommend such as, in my judgment, the occa- 
sion called for. To this end, an unreserved com- 
munication of the case, in all its aspects, became 
ind.spensable. ‘To have shrunk, in making it, from 
saying all that was necessary to its correct under- 
standing, and that the truth would justify, for fear 
of giving offence to others, would have been un 
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worthy of ue. To have gone, on the other hand, 
a single step further, for the purpose of wounding 
the pride of a Governmentand people wih whom 


we had so mary motives for cultivating relations 
of amity and reciprocal advantage, wou!d have 
nunwise and improper. Adimonished by the 
past, of the difficulty of making even the simplest 
ststement of our wrongs without disturbi:g the 
sensibilities of those who had, by their position, 
become responsible for their redress, and earncst- 
ly desirous of preventing further cbstacles from 
that source, | went out of my way to preclude a 
construction of the m. ssage, by which the recom- 
mendstion that was made to Co: gress might be re- 
garded as a menace to France, in not on'y disa 
vowing such a design, but in declaring that her 
pride and her power were too wel! known to ex- 
pect any thing fom her fears. The message did 
not reach Paris ustil more than a month after the 
Chambers had been in session, and such was the 
insensibility of the Ministry to our rightful claims 
and just expectations, that our Minister has been in- 
formed, that the matter, when introduced, would 
not be press: d as a Cabinct measure. 

Althougli the messege was not officially commu- 
nicated~ to French Government, and not- 
withstanding the declaration to the ex ntrary which 


be 


the 


it contained, the French Ministry decided to con- 
sider the conditional recommendation of reprisals 

a menace and an insult, which the h f th 

nation mace it incumbent on them to res 


The measures resorted to by them to evince the 'r 
sense of the supposed indignity, were, the imme- 
diat* recall of their Minister at Washington, the 
offer of passports to the American Minister at Pa- 
ris, and a public notice to the Legislative Cham; 
bers, that all diplomatic intercourse with the 
United States had been suspended. 

Having, in this manner, vivdicated the dignity of 
France, they next proceeded to iilustrate her jus- 
tice. Tw this end, a bill was immediately intro- 
duced into the Chamber of Deputies, proposing 
to make the appro,riations necessary to carry into 
effect the treaty. As this bill subsequently 
passed into a Jaw, the provisions of which now 
constitute the main subject of difficulty between 
the two nations, it becomes my duty, 1a order to 
place the subject before you in a clear light, te 
trace the history of its passage, and to refer, with 
some particularity, to the proceedings and discus- 
sions in regard to it. The Minister of Finance, in 
his opening speech, alluded to the measures which 
had been adopted to resent the supposed indigni- 
ty, and recommended the execution of the treaty 
as a measure required by the honor and justice of 
France. He, as the organ of the Ministry, de- 
clared the message, so long as it had not received 
the sanction of Congress, a meré expression of the 
personal opinion of the President, for which nei- 
ther the Goverament nor the People of the United 
States were responsible, and that an engagement 
had been entered into, for the fulfilment of which 
the honor of France was pledged. Entertaining 
these views, the single condition which the French 
Ministry proposed to annex to the payment of the 
money, was, that it should not be made until it 
was ascertained that the Government of the United 
States had done nothing to injure the interests of 
France; or, in other words, that no steps had been 
authorized by Congress of a hostile character to- 
wards France. 

What the disposition or sctionfof Congress 
might be, was then unknows to the French Cabi- 
net. But on the 14th of January the Senate re- 
solved, that it was at that time inexpedient to 
adept any legislative measures in regard to the 
state. of affairs between the United States and 
France, and no action on the subject had occurred 
in the House of R presentatives. These facts 
were known in Paris prior to the 28th of March, 
1835, when the committee to whom the bill of 
indemnification had been referred, reported it to 
the Chamber of Deputies. That committee sub- 
stantially re-echoed the sentiments of the Ministry, 
declared that Congress had set aside the proposi- 
tion of the President, and recommended the pas- 
sage of the bill without any other restriction than 
that originally proposed. Thus was it known to 
the French Ministry and Chambers, that if the 
position assumed by them, and which had been so 
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frequently and solemnly announced ss the only 
one compatible with the honor of France, was 
maintained, and the bill passed as origiually pro- 
posed, the money would be paid, and there 
would be an end of this unfortunate controversy. 


| 
But this checring prospect was soon destroyed 
by an amendment introduced into the bill at the 
moment of its passage, providing that the money 
should not be paid until the French Government 
had received satisfactory explana'ions of the Pre- 
sident’s message of the 2d December, 1834; and 
what is still more extraordinary, the President 
of the Council of Ministers adopted this amend- 
ment, and consented to its incorporation in the 
bill, In regard to a supposed insult which had 
been formally resented by the recall of their 
Minister, and the offer cf pasgports to ours, 
they now, for the first time, proposed to ask ex- 
plauations. Sentiments and propositions which 
they had declared could not justly be impated to 
the Government or People of the United States, 
are set up as obstaclestothe performance of an 
act of conceded justice to that Government and 
people. They had declared that the honor of 
France required the fulfilment of the engage- 
meut into which the King hed entered, unless 
Congress adopted the recommendations of the 
m: 


not ae 


ssage. They ascertained that Congress did 
opt them, and yet that fulfilment is refused 
untess they first obtain from the President expla. 
nations of an opinion characterized by themselves 
as personal and inoperative 

The conception tiat it was my intention to me- 
nace or insult the Government cf France, is as 
u.iounded, as the attempt te extort from the fears 
of that nation what her sense of justice may deny, 
would be vain and ridiculous. But the constitu- 
tion of the United States imposes on the President 
the duty of laying before Congress the condition 
of the country in its foreign and domestic relations, 
and of recommending such measures a% may, in 
his opinion, be required by its interests. From 
the performance of this duty he cannot be deter- 
red by the fear of wounding the sensibilities of the 
people or Government of whom it may become 
necessary to speak; and the American People 
are incapable of submitting to an interference by 
any Government on earth, however powerful, with 
the free performance of the domcstic duties 
which the constitution has imposed en their public 
functionaries. The discussions which intervene 
between the several departments of our Govern- 
ment belong to ourselve-; and for any thing said 
in them, our public servants are only responsible 
to cheir own constituents, and toeach other, 1); 
in the course of their consultations, facts «re erro- 
neously siated, or unjust deductions are made, 
they require no other inducement (o correct them, 
however informed of their error, than their love 
cf justice, and what is due to their own character: 
but they can never submit to be interrogated up- 
on the subject as a matter of right, by a foreign 
power. When our discussions terminate in acts, 
our respnsibility to foreign poweis commences, 
not as individuals, but as a nation. The principle 
which calis in question the Preside:t for the Jan- 
guage of his message, would equa'ly justify a 
foreign power in demanding explanation of the 
language used in the report of a committee, or 
by a member indebate. 

This is not the first time that the Government 
of France has taken exception to the messages of 
American Presidents. President Washington 
and the first President Adams, in the performance 
of their duties to the American People, fell under 
the animadversions of the French Directory. The 
objection taken by the Ministry of Charles the 
Tenth, and removed by the explanations made by 
our Minister upon the spot, has already been ad- 
verted to. When it was understood that the Min- 
istry of the present King took exception to my 
message of last year, putting a construction upon 
‘t which was disavowed on its face, our late Minis- 
ter at Paris, in answer to the note which first an- 
nounced a dissatisiaction with the language used 
in the message, made a communication te 
the French Government, under date of the 
29th ef January, 1835, calculated to remove 
all impressions, which an unreasonable susce pti- 
bility had created. [He repeated, and called the 
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attention of the French Government to, the dis- 
avowal contained in the message itself, of any in- 
tention to intimidate by menace—he truly declar- 
ed that it contained, and was intended to contain, 
no charge of ill faith against the King of the 
French, and properly distingu'sed be'ween the 
right to complain, in unexceptionable terms, of 
the omission to execute an agreement, and an ac- 
cusation of bad motives in withholdiig such exe- 
cution; and demonstrated that the necessary use of 
that right ouglit not to be considered as an offensive 
imputation. Although this communication was 
made without instructions, and entirely on the 
Minister’s own responsiblity, yet it was after- 
wards made the act of this Government by my 
full approbation, and that »pprobation was offici- 
ally made known, on the 25th of April, 1835, to 
the French Government. It, however, failed to 
have any effect. The law, after this friendly ex- 
planation, passed with the obnoxi sus am: ndment, 
supported by the King’s Ministers, and was final- 
ly approved by the King. 

" The People of the United Stat s are justly at- 
tached to a pacific system in their intercourse with 
foreiga nations. It is proper, therefore, that they 
should know whether their Government has ad- 
hered to it. In the present instance, it has been 
carried to the utmost extent, that was consistent 
with a becoming self-respect. The note of the 
29:h of January, to which I have before alluded, 
ws not the only one which our Minister took upon 
himself the responsibility of presenting, on the 
same subject, and in the same spit. Finding 
that it was intended to make the payment of a 
just debt dependent on the performance of a con- 
dition which he knew cou'd never be complied 
with, he thought ita duty to make another at- 
tempt to convince the French Government, that 
whilst self-respect and regard to the dignity of 


other nations woull always prevent us from using 
any language that ought to give otfence, yet we 
could never admit a right in any foreign Govern- i 


ment to ask explanations of, or to interfere in any 
manner in, the communications which one branch 
of our public councils made with another: that in 
the present case, nosuich language had been used, 
and that this had in a former note been fully and 
voluntarily stated before it was contemplated to 
make the explana'ion a condition: and that there 
might be no misapprehension, he stated the terms 
used in that note, and he officially informed them 
that it had been approved by the President; and. 
that, therefore, every explanation which could 
reasonably be asked, or honorably given, had been 
alresdy made—that the contemp'ated measure 
had been anticipated by a voluntary and friendly 
declaration, and was therefore not only useless, but 
might be deemed offensive, and certainly would 
not be complied with, if annexed as a condition. 

When this latter communication, to which I 
especially invite the attention of Congress, was 
laid before me, I entertained the hope that the 
means it was obviously intended to afford, of 
an honorable and speedy adjustment of the diffi- 
culties between the two nations, would have been 
accepted; and [therefore did not hesitate to give 
it my sanction and full approbation. This was 
due to the Minister who had made himself respon- 
sible for the act; and it was published to the Peo- 
ple of the United States, and is now laid before 
their representatives, to show how fur their Exe- 
cutive has gone in its endeavors to restore a good 
understanding between the two countries, It 
would have been at any time communicated to 
the Government of France, had it been officially 
requested. 

he French Government having received all the 
explanation which honor and principle permitted, . 
and which could in reason be asked, it was hoped 
it would no longer hesi'ate to pay the instalments 
now due. The agent authorized to receive the 
money, was instructed to inform the French Min- 
ister of his readinessto do so. In reply to this no. 
tice, he was told that the money could not then 
be paid, because the formalities required by the 
act of the Chambers had not been arranged, 

Not having received any official communication 
of the intentions of the French Government, and : 
anxious to bring, as far as practicable, this unplea- 
sant affair to a close before the meeting of Con 
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gress, that you might have the whole subject be- 
fore you, I caused our Chargé d’Affaires at Paris, 
to be instructed to ask for the final determination 
of the French Government; and in the event of 
their refusal to pay the instalments now due, with- 
out further explanations, to return to the United 
States. 

The result of this last application has not yet 
reached us, but is daily expected. That it may 
be favorable, is my sincere wish. France having 
now, through all the branches ofher Government, 
acknowledged the validity of our claims, and the 
obligation of the treaty of 1831, and there really 
existing no adequate cause for further delay, will 
at length, it may be hoped, adopt the course 
which the interests of both nations, not less than 
the principles of justice, so imperiously require. 
The treaty being once executed on her part, little 
will remain to disturb the friendly relations of the 
two countries; nothing indeed which will not yield 
tothe suggestions of a pacific and enlightened poli- 
cy, and to the influence of that mutual good will, 
and those generous recollections, which we may 
confidently expect will then be revived in all their 
ancient ferce. 

In any event, however, the principle involved 
in the new aspect which has been given to the con- 
troversy, is so vitally important to the indepen- 
dent administration of the Government, that it can 
neither be surrendered nor compromitted without 
national degradation. I hope it is unnecessary for 
me to say, that such a sacrifice will not be made 
through any agency of mine. The honor of my 
country shall never be stained by an apology from 
me, for the statement of truth and the perform- 
ance of duty; nor can I give any explanation of my 
official acts, except such as is due to integrity 
and justice, and consistent with the principle on 
which our institutions have been framed. Tiis 
determination will, I am confident, be approved by 
my constituents. I have, indeed, studied their 
character to but little purpose, if the sum of 
twenty-five millions of francs will have the weight 
of a feather in the estimation of what appertains to 
their national independence; and if, unhappily, a 
different impression should at any time obtain, in 
any quarter, they will, I am sure, rally round the 
Government of their choice, with alacrity and una- 
nimity, and silence forever the degrading imputa- 
tion. 

Having thus frankly presented to you the cir- 
cumstances which, since the last session of Con- 
gress, have occurred in this interesting and im- 
portant matter, with the views of the Executive in 
regard to them, it is at this time only necessary to 
add, that whenever the advices, now daily expect- 
ed from our Chargé d’ Affaires, shall have been re- 
received, they willbe made the subject of a spe- 
cial communication. 

The condition of the Public Finances was never 
more flattering than at the present period. 

Since my last annual communication, all the re- 
mains of the Public Debt have been redeemed, or 
money has been placed in deposite for this pur- 
pose, whenever the creditors choose to receive it. 
All the other pecuniary engagements of the Gov- 
ernment have been honorably and promptly ful- 
filled; and there will be a balance in the Treasury 
at the close ofthe present year, of about nineteen 
millions of dollars. It is believed, that after meet- 
ing all outstanding and unexpended appropria- 
tions, there will remain near eleven millions, to be 
applied to any new objects which Congress may 
designate, or to the more rapid execution of the 
works already in progress. In aid-of these ob- 
jects, and to satisfy the current expenditures of 
the ensuing year, it is estimated that there will be 
received, from various sources, twenty millions 
more in 1836. 

Should Congress make new appropriations, in 
conformity with the estimates which will be sub- 
mitted from the proper departments, amounting 
to about twenty-four millions, still tne available 
surplus at the ciose of the next year, after deduct- 
ing all unexpended appropriations, will probably 
be not less than six millions. This sum can, in 
my judgment, be now usefully applied to proposed 
improvements in our navy yards, and to new na- 
tional works, which are not enumerated in the 
present estimates, or to the more rapid completion 


of those already begun. Either would be consti- 
tutional and useful, and would render unnecessary 
any attempt, in our present peculiar condition, to 
divide the surplus revenue, or to reduce it any 
faster than will be effected by the existing. laws. 
In any event, as the annual report from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will enter into details, show- 
ing the probability of some decrease in the reve- 
nue during the next seven years, and a very con- 
sidcrable deduction in 1842, it is not recommended 
that Congress should undertake to modify the pre- 
sent tariff, su as to disturb the principles on which 
the compromise act was passed. Taxation on 
some of the articles of general cunsumption, which 
are not in competition with our own productions, 
may be, no doubt, so diminished, as to lessen, to 
some extent, the source of this revenue, and the 
same object can a'so be assisted by more liberal 
provisions for the subjects of public defence, 
which, in the present state of our prosperity and 
wealth, may be expected to engage your atten- 
tion. If, however, after satisfying all the demands 
which can arise from these sources, the unexpend- 
ed balance in the Treasury should still continue to 
increase, it would be better to bear with the evil 
until the great changes contemplated in our tariff 
laws have occurred, and shall enable us to revise 
the system with that care and circumspection 
which are due to so delicate and important a sub- 
ject. 

It is certainly our duty to diminish, as far as we 
can, the burdens of taxation, and to regard all the 
restrictions which are imposed on the trade and 
navigation of our citizens, as evils which we shall 
mitigate whenever we are not prevented by the 
adverse legislation and policy of foreign nations, 
or those primary duties which the def:nce and in- 
dependence of our country enjoin upon us, That 
we have accomplished much towards the relief of 
our citizens by the changes which have accompa- 
nied the payment of the public debt, and the adop- 
tion of tke present revenue laws, is manifest from 
the fact that, compared with 1853, there is a di- 
minution “of near twenty-five millions in the last 
two years, and that our expenditures, indepen- 
dently of those for the public debt, have been 
reduced near nine millions during’the same pe- 
riod. Let us trust, that by the continued obser- 
vance of economy, and by harmonizing the great 
interests of agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, much more may be accomplished to dimi. 
nish the burdens of Government, and to increase 
still further the enterprise and the patriotic affec- 
tion of all classes of our citizens, and all the 
members of our happy confederacy. As the data 
which the Secretary of the Treasury will lay be- 
fore you in regard to our financial resources, are 
full and extended, and will afford a safe guide in 
your future calculations, I think it unnecessary to 
offer any futher observations on th it subject here. 

Among the evidences of the increasing prospe- 
rity of the country, not the least gratifying is that 
afforded by the receipts from the sales of the Pub- 
lic Lands, which amount, in the present year, to the 
unexpected sum of $11,000,000. This circum- 
stance attests the rapidity with which agriculture, 
the first and most important occupation of man, 
advances, and contributes to the wealth and power 
of our extended territory. Being still of the opi- 
nion that it is our best policy, as far as we can, 
consistently with the obligations under which those 
lands were ceded to the United States, to promote 
their speedy settlement, I beg leave to call the 
attention of the present Congress to the suggestions 
I have offered respecting it, in my former mes. 
sages. 

The extraordinary receipts from the sales of 
the public lands invite you to consider what im- 
provements the land system, and particularly the 
condition of the General Land Office, may require. 
At the time this institution was organized, near a 
quarter ofa century ago, itwould probably have been 
thought extravagant to anticipate, for this period, 
such an addition to its business as has been pro- 
duced by the vast increase of those sales, during 
the past and present years. It may also be ob- 
served, that, since the year, 1812, the land offices 
and surveying districts have been greatly multi- 
plied, and that numerous legislative enactments, 
from year to year, since that time, have imposed 
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a great amount of new «id additional duties upon 
that office, while the want of a timely application 
of force; commensurate with the care and Jabor 
required, has caused the incrcssing embarrass- 
ment of accumulated a:rears in the different 


branches of the establish ment. 

These impediments to the expedition of much 
duty in the General Lend Office, induce me to 
submit to your judgmen’, whether some modifi 
tion of the laws relatinz 
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organization cf a new c!aracter, be not call d for, 
at the present juncture, to enable the office ta’ 
accomplish all the ends of its institution wit 
greater degree of facil and promptitude than 
experie::ce has proved io be practicable, und 
existing regulations. Th variety of th , 


andthe magnitude ; 
occupying and divicli 





missioner, appear to ren ler it Cidicult, if not 
practicable, for that r, by 3 possi! - 
siduity, to bestow on all ‘he multifarious j 
upon which he is calle to act, the ready and 
careful attention due to their respective impoit- 
ance, unless the Legisla‘ure shall assist him by a 


law providing, or enabling him to previde, fora 
more regular and ecenomica! d stribution of labor 
with the incident resj onsibility, « 
employed under his direstion. The rmere manual 
operation of affixing hs signature to the vast 
number of documents issuing from his offic: 
stracts solargely from th: time and attention claim- 
ed by the weighty and complicated 
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accumulating in that braichof the public serviec, 
as to indicate the strong necessity of revising th 

organic law cf the estab! shimant. It will be easy 
for Congress, hereafter, t» proportion the expen- 


diture on account of this branch of the service 
its real wants, by abolisiiing, from time to tim 
the offices which can be “‘ispensed with. 

The extinction of the uslic Debt having ts! 
place, there is no longer ony use jor the olficcs of 
Commissioners of Leans and the Sinking Fund. 


‘l recommend, therefore, that th  y be abolish 


7 “ , 
and that proper measures be taken { 
fer to the Treasury Department, of any 
books, and papers, connected with the epera 
ofthose offices; and that the proper power 
given to that Department, for closing, fina!l; 
portion of their business which may remain 
settled. 

It isalso incumbent on Congress, in guarding 


the pecuniary intcrests of the country, to discon. 
tinue, by sucha law as was passed in 1812, th 
receipt of the bills of the Bank of the United 


States in payment of the public revenu 
provide for the designation ofan agent whose duis 
it shall be to take charge of the books an‘ sto 
of the United States in that institution, and 
close all connection wit!: it, efter the 3d of ! 
1836, when its charter expires. in making 
vision in regard to the disposition of this stuck, it 
will be essential to define, clearly and strictly, the 
duties and powers of the officer charged witi: that 
branch of the public service. 

It will be seen from the correspondence which 
the Secretary of the Treasury will lay befor-‘you, 
that notwithstanding the large amount of the stock 
which the United States hold in that institution, no 
information has yet been commun cated which wil 
enable the Government to anticipate when it cun 
receive any dividends, or derive any benefit from 
it. 

Connected wih the condition of the finunce 
and the flourishing state of t!e country in all its 
branches of industry, it is plcasing to witness the 
advantages which have been «lready derived from 
the recent laws regulating the value of the gold 
coinage. These advantages will be more appar- 
ent in the course of the next year, when th 

sranch Mints authorized to be established in North 


yy 
i 

' . 
Sechl € 


Louisiana, shall have gon 
into operation. Aided, as it is hope! they will be 
by further reforms in the banking systems of 
States, and by judicious regulations on the part of 
Congress, in relation to the custody of the public 
moneys, it may be confideutly anticipated tliat ti 
use of gold and silver, as a circulating medium, 
will become general in the ordinary transactio 
connected with the labor of the country. The grea 
desideratum, in modern times, isan ellicient check 
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upon the power of banks, preventing that excessive 
issue of paper, whence arise those fluctuations in 
the standard of value which render uncertain the 
rewards of labor. It was supposed by these who 
established the Bank of the United States, that 
from the credit given to it by the custody of the 
public moneys, and other privileges, and the pre- 
cautions taken to guard against the evils which the 
ceuntry had suffe red on the bankruptcy of many 
of the State institutions of that period, we should 
derive from that institution all the security and 
benefits ’of a sound currency, and every goed end 


that was attainable under that provision of the 


constitution which authorizes Congress alone to 
coin money and reculate the value thereof. But 
it is scareely necess ary now to say, that these anti- 
cipations have not been realized. After the ex- 


tensive embarrassment and distress recently pro- 
duced by the Bank of the United States, from 
which the county is now recovering, aggravated 
as they were by pretensions to power which de- 
fied the public authority, and which, if acquiesced 
in by the People, would have chaugea the whole 
character of our Government, every candid and 
intelligent individual must admit that, for the at- 
tainment of the great advantages of a sound cur- 
rency, we must look to a conrse of legislation 
radically different from that which created such 
an institution, 

In considering the means of obtaining so im- 
portast an end, we must set aside all calculations 
of temporary convenience, and be influenced by 
those only which are in harmony with the true cha- 
racter and the permanent interests of the Republic. 
We must recur to first principles, and see what it 
is that has prevented the legislation of Congress 
and the States, on the subject of currency, from 
satisfying the public expectation, and realizing 
results corresponding to those which have at- 
tended the action of our system when truly con- 
sistent with the great principle of equality upon 
which it rests, and with that spirit of forbearance, 
and mutual concession, and generous patriotism, 
which was originally, and must ever continue to 
be, the vital element of our Union. 

On this subject, I am sure that I cannot be mis- 
taken in ascribing our want of success to the un- 
due countenance which has been afforded to the 
spirit of monopoly. Al! the serious dangers which 
our system has yet enceuntered, may be traced to 
the resort to implied powers, and the use ef cor- 
porations clothed with privileges, the effect of 
which is to advance the interests of the few, at the 
expense of the many. We have felt but one class 
of these dangers, exhibited in the contest waged 
by the Bank of the United States against the Go- 
vernment for the last four years. Happily, they 
have been obviated for the present by the indig- 
nant resistance of the People; but we should re- 
collect that the principle whence they sprung 
is an ever active one, which will not fail to renew 
its efforts.in the same and in other forms, so long 
as there is a hope of success, founded either on the 
inattention of the People, or the treachery of their 
representatives, to the subtle progress of its in- 
fluence. The Bank is, in fact, but one of the 
fruits of a system at war with the genius of all our 
institutions—a system founded upon a political 
creed, the fundamental principle of which is a 
distrust of the popular will as a safe regulator of 
political power, and whose great ultimate object, 
and inevitable result, should it prevail, is the con- 
solidation of all power in our system in one cen- 
tral Government. Lavish public disbursements, 
and corporations with exclusive privileges, would 
be its substitute for the original, and, as yet, 
sound checks and balances of the constitation— 
the means by whose silent and secret operation, a 
control would be exercised by the few, over the 
political conduct of the many, by first acquiring 
that control over the labor and earnings of the 
great body of the People. Wherever this spirit 
has effected an alliance with political power, ty- 
ranny and despotism have been’ the fruit. If it is 
ever used for the ends of Government, it has tobe 
incessantly watched, or it corrupts the sources of 
the public virtue, and agitates the country with 
questions unfavorable to the harmonious and steady 
ursuit of its true interests. 

We are now to see whether, inthe present fa- 
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vorable condition of the country, we cannot take 
an effectual stand against this spirit of monopoly, 
and practically prove, in respectto the currency 
as well as other important interests. that there is no 
necessity for so extensive aresort to it as that 
vihich has been heretofore practised. ‘the ex 
perience of another year has confirmed the utter 
fallacy of the idea that the Bank of the United 
States was necessary as a fiscal agent of the Go- 
vernment. Without its aid as such, indsed, in 
despite of all the embarrassment it was in its pow- 
er to create, the revenue has been paid with punc- 
tuality by our citizens; the business of exchange, 
both foreign and domestic, has been conducted 
with convenience; and the circulating medium has 
been greatly improved. By the use o 
banks, which do not derive their char from 
the General Government, and are not controlled 
by its authority, it is ascertained that the moneys 
of the United States can be collected 

hursed without loss or inconvenience; and 


the State 
‘ters 


and dis- 
that al 
the wants of the community, in lation to ex- 
change and currency, are supplied as well as they 
have ever been before. If, under circumstances 
the most unfaverable to the steadiness of the mo- 
ney market, it has been found that the considers- 
tions on which the Bank of the United States rest- 
ed its claims to the public favor, were imaginary 
and groundless, it cannot be doubted that the ex- 
perience of the future will be more decisive 
against them. 

In has been seen, that, without the agency ofa 
great moneyed monopoly, the revenue can be col- 
lected, and conveniently and safely applied to all 
the purposes of the public expenditure. It is 
also ascertained, that, instead of being necessarily 
made to promote the evils of an unchecked paper 
system, the management of the revenue can be 


mide auxiliary to the reform which the Legisla-: 


tures of several of the States have already com- 
menced in regard tothe suppression of small bills; 
and which has only to be fostered by groper re- 
gulations on the part of Congress, to secure a 
practical return, to the extent required for the se- 
curity of the currency, to the constitutional medi- 
um. Severed from the Government as political 
engines, and not susceptible of dangerous ex- 
tension and combination, the State banks will 
not be tempted, nor will they have the power 
which we have seen exercised, to divert the 
public funds from the legitimate purposes of 
the Government. The collection and custody of 
the revenue being, on the contrary, a seurce of 
credit to them, will increase the security which 
the States provide for a faithful execution of their 
trusts, by multiplying the scrutinies to which their 
operations and accounts willbe subjected. Thus 
disposed, as well from interest as the obligations 
of their charters, it cannot be doubted that such 
conditions as Congress may see fit to adopt res- 
pecting the deposites in these institutions, with a 
view to the gradual disuse of the small bills, will 
be cheerfully complied with; and that we shall 
soon gain, in place of the Bankof the United 
States, a practical reform in the whole paper sys- 
tem of the country. If, by this policy, we can 
ultimately witness the suppression of all bank bills 
below twenty dollars, it is apparent that gold and 
silver will take their place, and become the prin- 
cipal circulating medium in the common business 
of the farmers and mechanics of the cotintry. The 
attainment of sucha result will form an era inthe 
history of our country, which will be dwelt upon 
with delight by every true friend of its liberty 
and independence. It will lighten the great tax 
which our paper system has so long collected 
from the earnings of labor, and do more to revive 
and perpetuate those habits of economy and sim- 
plicity which are so congenial to the character of 
republicans, than all the legislation which has yet 
been attempted. 

To this subject I feel that I cannot too ear- 
nestly invite the especial attention of Congress, 
without the exercise of whose authority, the op- 
portunity to accomplish sv much public good 
must pass unimproved. Deeply impressed with 
its vital importance, the Executive has taken all 
the steps within his constitutional power to guard 
the public revenue, and defeat the expectation 
which the Bank of the United States indulged, of 


renewing and perpetuating its monopoly, on the 
ground ofits necessi'y as a fiscal agent, and as af- 
fording a sounder currency than could be obtain- 
ed without such an institution. In the Iperform- 
ance ofthis duty, much responsibility wasincurred, 
which would have been gladly avoided if the stake 
which the public had in the question could have 
been otherwise preserved. Al'hough clothed 
with the legal authority, and supported by prece- 
dent, I was aware that there was, in the act of the 
removal of the deposites, a liability to excite that 
sensitiveness to Executive power whichit is the cha- 
racteristic and the duty of freemen to indulge: but 
I relied on this feeling, also directed by patriotism 
and intelligence, to vindicate the conduct which, 
in the end, would appear tohave been called for 
by the best interests of my country. The appre- 
hensions natural to this feeling, that there may 
have been a desire, through the instrumentality 
of that measure, to extend the Executive influ- 
ence, or that it may have been prompted by mo- 
tives not sufficiently free from ambition, were not 
overlooked, Under the operation of our institu- 
tions, the public servant who i$ called on to’ take 
a step of high responsibility, should feel, in the 
freedom which gives rise to such spprehensions, 
his highest security. When unfounded, the at- 
tention which they arouse, and the discussions they 
excite, deprive those who indulge them, of the 
power to do harm; when just, they but hasten 
the certainty with which the great body of our 
citizens never fail to repel an attempt to procure 
their sanction to any exercise of power inconsis- 
tent with the jealous maintenance. of their rights. 
Under such convictions, and entertaining no 
doubt that my constitutional obligations demand- 
ed the steps which were taken in reference to the 
removal of the deposites, it was impossible for 
me to be deterred from the path of duty by a fear 
that my motives could be misjudge1, or that po- 
litical prejudices could defeat the just considera- 
tion of the merits of my conduct. The result has 
shown how safe is this reliance upon the patriotic 
temper and enlightened discernment of that peo» 
ple. That measure has now been before them, 
and has stood the test of all the severe analysis 
which its general importance, the interests it af- 
fected, and the apprehensions it excited, were 
calculated to produce: and it now remains for 
Congress to consider what legislation has become 
necessary in Consequence. 

I need only add to what I have on former oc- 
casions said on this subject, generally, that in the 
regulations which Congress may prescribe respect- 
ing the custody of the public moneys, it is desira- 
ble that as little discretion as may be deemed con- 
sistent with their safe-keeping, should be given to 
the Executive agents. No one cau be more deep- 
ly impressed than I am with the soundness of the 
doctrine, which restrains ard limits, by specific 
provisions, Executive discretion, as far as it can be 
done consistently with the preservation of its con- 
stitutional character. In respect to the control 
over the public moneys, this doctrine is peculiar- 
ly applicable, and is in harmony with the great 
principle which I felt I was sustaining, in the con- 
troversy with the Bank of the United States, 
which has resulted in severing, to some extent, a 
dangerous connection between a moneyed and po- 
litical power. ‘The duty of the Legislature to de- 
fine, by clear and positive enactments, the nature 
and extent of the action which it belongs to the Ex- 
ecutive to superintend, springs out of a policy 
analagous to that which enjoms upon all the 
branches of the Federal Government, an absti- 
nence from the exercise of powers not clearly 
granted. In such a Government, possessing only 
limited and specific powers, the spirit of its gene- 
ral administration cannot be wise or just, when it 
opposes the reference of all doubtful points te the 
great source of authority, the States and the Peo- 
ple; whose number and diversified relations, secur- 
ing them against the influences and excitements 
which may mislead their agents, make them the- 
safest depository of power. In its application to 
the Executive, with reference to the Legislative 
branch of the Government, the same rule of ac- 
tion should make the President ever anxious to 
avoid the exercise of any discretionary authority 
which can be regulated by Congress. The 
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biases which may operate upon him will not be 
so likely to extend to the representatives of the 
People in that body. i 

In my former messages to Congress, I have 
repeatedly urged the propriety of lessening the 
discretionary authority lodged in the various de- 
partments; but it has produced no effect, as yet, 
except the discontinuance of extra allowances in 
the Army and Navy, and the substitution of fixed 
salaries in the latter. Itis believed that the same 
principles could be advantageously applied in all 
cases, and woulg promote the efficiency and eco- 
nomy of the public service, at the same time that 
greater satisfaction, and more equal justice, would 
be secured to the public officers generally. 

The accompanying Report of the Secretary of 
War, will put you in possession of the operations 
of the Department confided to his care, in all its 
diversified relations, during the past year. 

I am gratified in being able to inform you, that 
no occurrence has required any movement of the 
military force, except such as is common toa state 
of peace. ‘The services of the army have been 
limited to their usual duties at the various garri- 
sons upon the Atlantic and inland frontier, with the 
exceptions stated by the Secretary of War. Our 
smal! military establishment appears to be adequate 
to the purposes for which it is maintained; and it 
forms a nucleus around which any ad:itional force 
may be collecte!, should the public exig ncies 
unfortunately require any increase of our military 
means. 

The various acts of Congress which have been 
recently passed in relation to the army, have im 
proved its condition, and have rendered its organi- 
zation more useful and efficient. It is at all times 
in a state for prompt and vigorous action; and it 
contains within itself the power of extersion to 
any useful limit; while, at the same time, it pre- 
serves that knowledge, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, which education and experience alone can 
give; and which, ifnot acquired and preserved in 
time of peace, must be sought under great disad- 
vantages in time of war. 


The duties of the Engineer Corps press heavily 
upon that branch of the service; and the public in- 
terest requires an addition to its strength. The 
nature of the works in which the officers are en- 
gaged, render necessary professional knowledge 
and experience; and there is no economy in com- 
mitting to them more duties than they can per- 
form, or in assigning these to other persons tempo- 
rarily employed, and too often, of necessity, with- 
out a'l the qualifications which such service de- 
mands. I recommend this subject to your atten- 
tion, and also the proposition submitted at the lest 
session of Congress, and now renewed, fora reor- 
ganization of the Topographical Corps. This re- 
organization can be effected without any addition 
to the present expegditure, and with much advan- 
tage to the public service. The branch of duties 
which devolves upon these officers is at all times 
interesting to the communi'y; and the information 
Finished by them is useful in peace and in war, 

Much loss and incon¥enience have been experi- 
enced, in consequence of the failure of the bill con- 
taining the ordinary appropriations for Fortifica- 
tions, which passed one branch of the National 
Legislature at the last session, but was lost in the 
other. This failure was the more regretted, not 
only because it necessarily interrupted and delay- 
ed the progress of a system of National Defence, 
projected immediately after the last war, and since 
steadily pursued, but also because it contained a 
contingent appropriation, inserted in accordance 
with the views of the Executive, in aid of this im- 
portant ebject, and other branches of the national 
defence, some portions of which might have been 
most usefully applicd during the past season. I 
invite your early attention to that part of the re- 
port of the Secretary of War which relates to this 
subject, and recommend an appropriation suffi- 
ciently liberal to accelerate the armament of the 


. fortifications agreeably to the proposition submt- 


ted by bim, and to place our whole. Atlantic sea- 
board in a complete state of defence. <A just re- 
gard to the permanent mtcrests of the country evi- 
dently requires this measure. But there are also 
ether reasons which at the present juncture give it 





peculiar force, and make it my duty to call to the 
subject your special consideration, 

The present system of Military Education has 
been in operation sufficiently long to test its use- 
fulness, and it has giver tothe army a valuable 
body of officers. It is not alone in the improve- 
ment, discipline, and operation of the troops, that 
these officers are employed. They are also ex- 
tensively engaged in the administrative and fiscal 
concerns of the various matters confided to the 
War Department; in the execution of the staff 
duties usually appertaining to military organiza- 
tion; in the removal of the Indians, and in the dis- 
bursement of the various expenditures growing 
out of our Indian relations; in the formation of 
roads, and in the improvement of harbors and 
rivers; in the construction of fortifications; in the 
fabrication of much of the meferiel required for 
the public defence; and in the preservation, dis 
tribution, and accountability of the whole; and 
in other miscellaneous duties, not admitting of clas- 
sification. 

These diversified functions embrace very heavy 
expenditures of public mon: y, and require fidelity, 
science, and business habits in their execution; and 
a system which shall secure these qualifications is 
demanded by the public interest. That this ob- 
ject has been in a great measure obtained by the 
Military Academy, is shown by the state of the 
service, and by the prompt accountability which 
has generally followed the necessary advances. 
Like all other political systems, the present mode 
of military education, no doubt, has its imperfec- 
tions, both of princ'ple and practice; but I trust 
these can be improved by rigid inspections, and 
by legislative scrutiny, without destroying the in- 
stitution itself, 

Occurrences, to which we as well as all other 
nations are liable, both in our internal and 
external relations, point to the necessity of an 
efficient organization of the Militia. I am 
again induced, by the importance of the subjeet, 
to bring it to your attention, To suppress ‘do- 
mestic violence, and to repel foreign invasion, 
should these calamities overtake us, we must rely, 
in the first instance, Upon the great body of the 
community, whose will has instituted, and whose 
power must support, the Government. A large 
standing military force is not consonant to the 
spirit of our institutions, nor to the feelings of our 
countrymen; and the lessons of former days, and 
those also of our own times, show the danger, as 
wellas the enormous expens:, of these perma- 
nent and extensive military organizations. That 
just medium which avoids an inadequate prepa- 
ration, on one hand, and the danger and expense 
of a large force, on the other, is what our constitu- 
ents have aright to expect from their Govern- 
ment. This object can be attained only by the 
maintenance of a small military force, and by such 
an organization of the physical strength of the 
country as may bring this power into operation, 
whenever its services are required. A classifica- 
tion of the population offers the most obvious 
means of eff cting this organization. Such a di- 
vision may be made as will be just to all, by trans- 
ferring each, at a proper period of life, from one 
class to another, and by calling first for the services 
of that class, whether for instruction or action, 
which, from age, is qualified for the duty, and 
may be called to perform it with least injury to 
themselves orto the public. Should the danger 
ever become so imminent as to require additional 
force, the other classes, in succession, wou!d be 
ready for thecall. And if, in addition ‘o this or- 
ganization, voluntary associations were encouraged, 
and inducements held out for their formation, our 
militia would be ina state of efficient service. 
Now, when we are at peace, is the proper time to 
digest and establish a practicable system. The 
object is certainly worth the experiment, and 
worth the expense. No one appreciating the 
blessings of a Republican Government, can object 
to his share of the burden which such a plan may 
impose. Indeed, a moderate portion of the ra- 
tional funds could scarcely be better applied, than 
in carrying into effectand continuing such an ar- 
rangement, and in giving the necessary elementa- 
ry instruction. We are happily at peace with all 
the world. A sincere desire to continue so, anda 


justifi ible 


fixed determination to give no just cause of of- 
fence to other nations, furnish, unfortunately, no 
certain ground of expectation that this relation will 
se uninterrupted. With this determination to give 
no offence, is associated a resolution, equally de- 
cided tamely to submit tonone. The armor and 
the altitude of defence, afford-the best security 
against those collisions which the ambition, or in- 
terest, or some other passion of nations, not more 

le, is liable to produce. In many coun- 
tries it is considered unsafe to put arms into the 
hards of the people, and to instruct them in the 
elements of military knowledge.” That fear can 
have no place here, when it is recollected that the 
People are the sovereign power. Our Govern- 
ment was instituted and is supported by the bal- 
lot-box, not by the musket. Whatever changes 
await it, still greater changes must be made in our 
social institutions, before our political system can 
yield to physical force. In every aspect, therefore, 
in which I can view the subject, I am impressed 
with the impertance of a prompt and efficient or- 
ganization of the militia, 

The plan of removing the Aboriginal People 
who yet remain within the settled portions of the 
United States, to the country west of the Missis- 
sippi river, approaches its consummation. It was 
adopted on the most mature consideration of the 
condition of this race, and ough’ to be persisted in 
till the object is accomplished, and prosecuted 
with as much vigor as a just regard to their 
circumstances will permit, and as fast as their 
consent can be obtained. All preceding experi- 
ments for the improvement of the Indians have 
failed. It seems now to be an established fact, 
that they cannot live in contact with a civilized 
community and prosper. Ages of fruitless en- 
deavors have, at length, brought us toa know- 
ledge of th's principle of intercommunication with 
them. The past we cannot recal!, but the future 
we can provide for. Independently of the treaty 
stipulations into which we have entered with the 
various tribes, for the usufructuary rights they 
have ceded to us, no one can doubt the moral 
duty of the Government of the United States to 
protect, and, if possible, to preserve and perpetu- 
ate, the scattered remnants of this race, which are 
left within our borders. In the discharge of this 
duty, an extensive region in the West has been 
assigned for their permanent residence. It has 
been divided into districts, and allotted’ among 
them. Many have-already removed, and others 
are preparing to go; and with the exception of 
two smill bands, living in Ohio and Indiana, not 
exceeding fifteen hundred persons, and of the 
Cherokees, all the tribes on the east side of the 
Mississippi, and extending from Lake Michigan to 
Florida, have entered. into engagements which 
will lead to their transplantation. 

The plan for their removal and re-establishment 
is founded upon the knowledge we have gained 
of their character and habits, and has been dictat- 
ed by a spirit of enlarged liberality. A territory - 
exceeding in extent that relinquished, has been 
granted to eachtribe. Of its climate, fertility, 
and capacity to support an Indian population, the 
representations are highly favorable. To these 
districts, the Indians are removed at the expense 
of the United States, and with certain supplies of 
clothing, arms, ammunition, and other indispensa- 
ble articles, they are also furnished gratuitously 
with provisions for the period of a year after their 
arrival at their new homes. In that time, from 
the nature of the country, and of the products 
raised by them, they can subsist themselves by ag- 
ricultural labor, if they choose to resort to that 
mode of life. If they do not, they are upon the 
skirts of the great prairies, where countless herds 
of buffalo roam, and a short time suffices to 
adapt their own habits to the changes which a 
change of the animals dastined for their food 
may require. Ample arrangements have also been 
made for the support of schools. In some in- 
stances, council-houses and churches are to be 
erected, dwellings constructed for the chiefs, and 
mills fer common use. Funds have been set 
apart for the maintenance of the poor. The 
most necessary mechanical arts have been 
introduced, and blacksmiths, gunsmiths, wheel- 
wrights, millwrights, &c. are supported among 
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them. Steel and iron, and sometimes salt, are 
purchased for them, and ploughs and other 
farming utensils, domestic animals, looms, spin- 
ning whee's, cards, &c. are presented to 
them. And besides these beneficial arrangements, 
annuities are in all cases paid, amounting in some 
instances, to more than thirty dollars for each in- 
dividual of the tribe; and in all cas¢s sufficiently 
great, if justly divided, and prudently expended, 
to enable them, in addition to their own exertions, 
to live comfortably. And as a stimulus for exer- 
tion, it is now provided by law, that, ‘‘in all 
cases of the appointment of interpreters, or 
other persons emp'oyed for the benefit of the In- 
dians, a preference shall be given to persons of 
Indian descent, if such can be found who are pro- 
perly qualified for the discharge of the dutics.” 
Such are the arrangements for the physical com- 
fort, and forthe moral improveme it of the In- 
dians. The necessary measures for their political 
advancement, and for their separation from our 
citizens, have not been neglected. The pledge of 
the United States has been given by Congress, 
that the country destined for the residence of this 


people, shall be forever ‘* secured and guarantied ° 


to them.” A country west of Missouri and Ar- 
kansas has been assigned to them, into which the 
white settlements are not to be pushed. No po- 
litical communities can be formed in that extensive 
region, except those which are established by the 
Indians themselv: s, or by the United Stat:s for 
them, and with their concurrence. A barrier has 
thus been raised for their protection against 
the encroachments of our ctizens, and guarding 
the Indians, as far as possible, from those eviis 
which have brought them to their present con- 
dition. Summary authority bas been given by law 
to destroy all ardent spirits found in their coun- 
try, without waiting the doubtful result and slow 
process ofa legal seizure. I consider the absolute 
and‘uncorditional interdiction of this article,among 
these people, as the first and great step in their 
melioration. Half-way measures will answer no 
purpose. These cannot successfully contend 
against the cupidity of the seller, and the over- 
powering appetite of the buyer. And the de- 
structive effects of the traffic are marked in every 
page of the history of our Indian intercourse. 

Some general legisiation seems necessary forthe 
regulation of tie relations which will exist in this 
new state of things between the Government and 
peop'e of the United States and,these transp!ant- 
ed indian tribes; and for the establishment among 
the latter, and with their own consent, of some 

rinciples of intercommunication, which their 
juxtaposition will call for; that moral may be sub- 
stituted for physical force, the authority of a few 
and simple laws for the tomahawk, and that an 
end may be put to those bloody wars, whose pro- 
secution seems to have made part of their social 
system. 

After the further details of this arrangement 
are completed, witli a very general supervision 
over them, they ought to be left to the progress 
of events. Tiese, | indulge the hope, will secure 
their prosperity and improvement, and a large 
portion of the moral debt we owe them will then 
be paid. 

s The Repor' from the Secretary of the’ Navy, 
showing the condition of that branch of the public 
ervice, is recommended to your special attention. 
t appears from it, that our naval force at present 
in commission, with all the activity’ which can be 
given to it, is inadequate to the protection of our 
rapidly increasing commerce. This consideration, 
and the more general one which regards this arm 
of the national defence as our best security against 
foreign aggressions, strongly urge the continuance 
of the measures which promote its gradual en- 
largement, and a speedy increase of the force 
which has been heretofore employed abroad and at 
home. You will perceive, from the estimates 
which appear in the report of the Secretary of thie 
Navy, that the expenditures necessary to this in- 
crease of its force, though of considerable amount, 
are small compared with the benefits which they 
will secure to the country. 

As a means of strengthening this national arm, I 
also recommend to your particular attention the 
propriety of the suggestion which attracted the 





consideration of Congress at its last session, res- 
pecting the enlistment of Boys at a suitable age in 
the service. Inth’s manner, a nursery of skilful 
and able-bodied scamen can be established, which 
will be of the greatest importance. Next to 
the capacity to put afloat and arm the requi- 
site number of ships, is the possession of the means 
to man them efficiently; and nothing seems bet- 
ter calculated to aid this object, than the measure 
proposed. As an auxiliary to the advantages 
derived from our extensive commercial marine, 
it would furnish us with a resource ample enough 
for all the exigencies which can be antici- 
pated. Considering the state of our rescurces, 
it cannot be doubted that whatever provision the 
liberality and wisdom of Congress may now adopt, 
with aview to the perfect organization of this 
branch of our service, will meet the approbation 
of all classes of our citizens. 

By the Report of the Postmaster General, it 
appears that the revenue of that Department, du- 
ring the year ending on the 30th day of June last, 
exceeded its accruing responsibili ies, $236,206, 
and that the surplus of the present fiscal year is es- 
timated at $476,227. It further appears that the 
debt of the Department on the first day of July last, 
including the amount due to contractors for the 
quarter then just expired, was about $1,064,381, 
exceeding the available means about $23,700, and 
that onthe Ist instant about $597,077 of this debt 
had been paid: $409,991 out of postages accruing 
before July, and $187,086 out of postages accruing 
since. In these payments are included $67,000 of 
the old debt due to Banks. After making these 
payments, the Department had $73,000 in Bank 
on the Ist instant. The pleasing assurance is 
given, that the Department is entirely free from 
embarrassment, and that by collection of outstand- 
ing balances, and using the current surplus, the 
remaining portion of the Bank debt, and most 
of the other debt, will probably be paid in 
April next, leaving thereafter, a heavy amount 
to be applied in extending the mail facili- 
ties of the country. Reserving a considerable 
sum for the improvement of existing mail routes, 
it is stated, that the Department will be able to 
sustain with perfect convenience, an annual charge 
of $300,000, for the support of new routes, to 
commence as soon as they can be established and 
put in operation. 

‘The measures adopted by the Postmaster Ge- 
neral, to bring the means of the Department into 
action, and to effect a speedy extinguishment of 
its debt, as well as to produce an efficient admi- 
nistration of its affairs, will be found detailed at 
length in his able and luminous report. Aided 
by a re-organization on the principles suggested, 
and such salutary provisions in the laws regulating 
its administrative duties, as the wisdom of Con- 
gress may devise or approve, that important De- 
partment will soon attain a degree of usefulness 
proportioned to the increase of our pepulation, 
and the extension of our se‘tlements. 

Particular attention is solicited to that portion 
of the report of the Postmaster General which re- 
lates to the carriage of the Mails of the United 
States upon railroads constructed by private cor- 
porations, under the authority of the several 
States, The reliance which the General Govern- 
ment can place on those roads as a means of car- 
rying on its operations, and the principles on 
which the use of them is to be obtained, cannot 
too soon be considered and settled. Already does 
the spirit of monopoly begin to exhibit its natural 
propensities, in attempts te exact from the public, 
for services which it supposes cannot be obtained 
on other terms, the most extravagant compensi- 
tion, Ifthese claims be persisted in, the question 
may arise, whether a combination of citizens, act- 
ing under charters of incorporation from the 
States, can, by a direct refusal, or the demand of 
an exorbitant price, exclude the United States 
from the use of the established channels of com- 
munication between the diffetent sections of the 
country: and whether the United States cannot, 
without transcending their constitutional powers, 
secure to the Post Office Department the use of 
those roads, by an act of Congress, which shall 
provide within itself some equitable mode for ad- 
justing the amount of compensation. To obviate, 





if possible, the necessity of considering this ques” 
tion, itis suggested whether it be not expedient to 
fix, by law, the amounts which shall be offered to 
railroad companies for the conveyance of the 
mails, graduated according to the average weight, 
to be ascertained and declared by the Postmaster 
General. Itis probable that a liberal proposition 
of that sort would be accepted. 

In connection with these provisions in relation 
to the Post Office Department, I must also invite 
your attention to the painful Excitement pro- 
duced in the South, by attempts to circulate 
through the mails inflammatory appeals addressed 
to the passions of the Slaves, in prints, and in 
various sorts of publications, calculated to stimu- 


-late them to insurrection, and to produce all the 


horrors of a servile war. 

There is doubtless no respectable portion of 
our countrymen who can be.so far misled, as to 
feel any other sentiment than that of indignant 
regret at conduct so destructive of the barmony 
and peace of the country, and so repugnant to 
the principles of our national compact and to the 
dictates of humanity and religion. Our happiness 
and prosperity essentially depend upon peace 
within our borders; and peace depends upon the 
maintenance, in good faith, of those compromises of 
the constitution upon which the Union is founded. 

It is fortunate for the cuuntry that the fgood 
sense, the generous feeling, and the deep-rooted 
attachment of the People of the non-slaveholding 
States to the Union, and to their fe!low-citizens of 
the same blood in the South, have given so strong 
and impressive a tone to the sentiments entertain- 
ed against the proceedings of the misguided per- 
sons whu have engaged in these unconstitutional and 
wicked attempts, and especia!ly against the emis- 
saries from foreign parts, who have dared to inter- 
fere in this matter, as to authorize the hope that 
those attempts will no longer be persisted in. 
But if these expressions of the public will shall 
not be sufficient to effect so desirable a result, not 
a doubt can be entertained that the non-slavehold 
ing States, so far from countenancing the slightest 
interference with the constitutional rights of the 
South, will be prompt to exercise their authority 
in suppressing, so far as inthem lies, whatever is 
calculated to produce this evil. 

In leaving the care of other branches of this 
interesting subject to the State authorities, to 
whom they properly belong, it is nevertheless 
proper for Congress to take such measures as will 
prevent the Post Office Department, which was 
designed to foster an amicable intercourse and 
correspondence between all the members of the 
confederacy, from being used as an instrument of 
an opposite character. The General Government, 
to which the great trust is confided of preserving 
inviolate the relations créated among the States, by 
the constitution, is especially bound to avoid in its 
own action any thing that may disturb them. I 
would, therefore, call the special attention of Con- 
gress to the subject, and respectfully suggest the 
propriety of passing such a law as will prohibj 
under severe penalties, the circulation in the 
Southern States, through the mail, of incendiary 
publications intended to instigate the slaves to in- 
surrection. 

I felt it to be my duty, in the first message whjch 
I communicated to Congress, to urge upon its at- 
tention the propriety of Amending that purt of the 
Constitution which provides for the election of the 
President and the Vice President of the United 
States The leading object which I had in view 
was the adoption of some new provisions which 
would secure to the People the performance of 
this high duty, w thout any intermediate agency. 
In my annual communications since, I have en- 
forced the same views, froma sincere conviction 
that the best interests of the country would be 
promoted by their adoption. If the subject were 
an ordinary one, I should have regarded the fail- 
ure of Congress to act upon it as an indication ot 
their judgment that the disadvantages which be- 
long to the present system were not so-great as 
those which would result from any attainable sub- 
stitute that had been submitted to their considera- 
tion. Recollecting, however, that propositions to 
introduce a new feature in our fundamental laws 
cannot be too patiently examined, and ought not 
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to bercceived with favor until the great body of 
the People are thoroughly impressed with their 
necessity and v: lue, asa remedy for realevils, I 
feel that, in renewing the recommendation L have 
heretofo: re made on this subject, lam not trans- 

cending the bounds of a just deference to the sense 
of Congress, or to the disposition of the People. 
However much we may differ in the choice of 
the measures which should guide the administra- 
tion of Government, there can be but little 
doubt in the minds of those who are really friendly 
to the republican features of our system, that one 
of its most important securities consists in the se- 
paration of the Legislative and Executive powers, 
at the same time that each is hcld responsible to 
the great source of authority which is acknow- 
ledged to be supreme in the will of the People 
constitutionaily expressed. My reflection and ex- 
perience satisty me,that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, although they were anxious to mark this fea- 
ture asa settled and fixed principle in the struc- 
ture of the Government, did not adopt all the 
precautions that were necessaiy to secure its prac- 
tical observance; and that we cannot be said to 
have carried into complete effect their intentions 
until the evils which arise from this organic defect 
are remedied. 

Consider ng the great extent of our Confedera- 
cy, the rapid increase of its population, andi tlre 
diversity of their interests and pursuits, it cannot 
be disguised that the contingency by which one 
branch of the Legislature is to form itself into an 
Electoral College, cannot become one of crdinary 
occurrence, witiiout producing incslculable mis- 
chief. What wasintended as the medicine of the 
Coastitution in extreme cases, cannot be frequent- 
ly used without changing its character, and svoner 
or later producing incurable disorder. 

Every election by the House of Representatives 
is calculated to lessen the force of that security 
which is derived from the distinct and separate 
character of the Legislative and Executive func- 
tions, and while it exposes each to temptations ad- 
verse to their efficiency as organs of the Coastitu- 
tion and laws, its tendency will be to unite both 
in resisting the will of the ‘People, and thus give a 
direction to the Government anti-republican and 
dangerous. All history tells us that a_ free 
People should be watchful of delegated power, 
and should never acquicsce in a practice which 
will diminish their control over it 
tion, so universal in its application to all the princi- 
ples ofa Republic, is peculiarly so in curs, where 
the formation of parties, founded on sectional in- 
terests, is so much fostered by the exient of our 
territory. These interests, represented by candi- 
dates for the Presidency, are constantly prone, in 
the zeal of party and selfish cbjects, to generate in- 
fluences unmindful of the general good, and for- 
getful of the restraints which the great body of the 
People would enforce, if they were, in no contin- 
gency, to lose the right of expressing their will. 
The experience of our country, from the forma- 
tion of the Government to the present day, de- 
monstrates that the People cannot too soon adopt 
some stronger safeguard for their right to elec- 
the highest officers known to the Constitution, 
than is contained in that sacred instrument as it 
now stands. 

It is my duty to call the particular attention of 
Congress to the present condition ofthe District of 
Columbia. From whatever cause the great depres- 
sion has arisen which now exists in the pecuniary 
concernsof the citizens of this District, it is proper 
that its situation should be understood, and such 
relicf or remedies provided as are consistent with 
the powers of Congress. I earnestly recommend 
the extension of every political right to the citizens 
of the District which their true interests require, 
and which does not conflict with the provisiens of 
the Constitution. It is believed that the laws for 
the government of the District require revisal and 
amendment, and that much good may be done by 
modifying the penal code, so as to give uniformity 
to its provisions. 

Your attention is also invited to the defects 
which exist in the Judicial system of the United 
States. As at present organized, the States of 
the Union derive unequal advantages from the 

Federal Judiciary, which have been so often point- 
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ed out, that IT deemit unnecessary to repeat them 
here. It ishoped that the present Congress will 
extend to all the States, that equality in respect 
to the benefits of the l-ws of the Union, which 
can only be secured by the uniformity and effi- 
ciency of the Judicial system. 

With these observations on the topics of general 
interest which are deemed worthy of your consid- 
eration, I leave them to your Care, trusting that 
the legislative measures they ca'l for, will be met 
as the wants and the bestinterests of cur beloved 
country demand. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

Wasarincron, 7th December, 1835. 

Mr. CLAY presented the credentials of the 
Hon. Joun J. Currrenpen, elected by the Legisla- 
ture of Kentucky a Senator from that State, to 
serve for six years from the 4th of March last; 
which were read; and the usual cath to support 
the Constitution of the United States was then 
administered to Mr. Crittenden by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. TOMLINSON rose and said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, it has beceme my painful duty to announce 
to the Senate the death of the Honorable NaTHan 
Smita, late a Senator from the State of Connecti- 
cut. 

Arriving in this city apparently in the full pos- 
session of a!l his powers, my colleague and friend 
interchanged the kind salutations appropriate to 
the occasion, with the cordislity, and frankness, 
and vivacity, which characterized his social inter- 
course, add secured the attachment and confidence 
of those with whom he was intimately associated. 
He retired to rest, on Saturday evening, as far as 
was observed, in the enjoyment of his accustom- 
ed health and spirits. F eeling i ndisposed, he rose 
from his bed, and obtained the advice of a medical 
friend, who subsequently left his apartment with- 
out the slightest apprehension of a fatal result. In 
a short time his altered appearance caused alarm, 
and his friend was again called. On his return, 
the heart had ceased to beat, and he expired in 
his chair on Sundsy morning, about half past one 
o’clock, withouta struggle ora groan. Thus ua- 
expectedly and awfully was our late associate and 
friend summoned from a state of probation and 
trial into the presence of the Divine Redeemer 
and Judge, in whom he devoutly professed to be- 
lieve and trust. May this renewed demonstra- 
tion of the solemn truth, thatin the midst of life 
we sre in death, produce its proper effect on our 
hearts and lives, and be instrumental in preparing 
us for the judgment to come, and the retributions 
of eternity. 

The afflictive event which has cast such a gloom 
over this body, cannot fail to excite profound sen- 
sibility and regret throughout the Union, as well 
as in the native State of the deceased, where he 
had long been ranked smong her most able and 
distinguished lawyers and statesmen. While we 
lament the inscrutable providence with humble 
submission, it becomes us to be still—knowing that 
the destinies of men and nations are in the hands 
of an omnipotent and holy God, whose dispensa- 
tions are merciful and right. 

With the Senate, sir, lL leave the adoption of the 
measures requisite to manifest its high respect 
for the character and memory of the deceased. 

Mr. SWIFT then submitted the following reso- 
lutions; which were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to take 
order fer superintending the funeral of the Hon- 
orable Natruan Smiru, which will take place to- 
morrow at 12 o’clock; that the Senate will attend 
the same, and thet notice of the event be given to 
the House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That the members of the Sena‘e, from 
a sincere desire of showing every mark of respect 
due to the memory of the Ilon. Natuan Smita, 
deceased, late a member thereof, will go into 
mourning for him one month, by the usua! mode 
of wearing crape round the left arm 

Resolved, That, as an additional me ark of respect 
for the memory of the Hon Naruan Smita, the 

Senate do now adjourn. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspary, Dec. 8, 1835. 


Messrs. JACKSON, of Massachusetts, GAL- 














BRAITH, of Pennsylvania, and TURNER, o 
Mary!and, appeared, and were qualified. 

Mr. THOMSON, of Ohio, from the Joint Com- 
mittee appointed to wait on the President of the 
U. States, and inform him that the two Houses of 
Congress having assembled and formed quorums, 
were realy to receive any communication which 
he might desire to make, reported that the com- 
mittee had performed the duty assigned, and were 
informed that the President would communicate 
to each House, at 12 o’clock this day, a Message 
in writing. 

On motion of Mr. WARDWELL, the usual or- 
der for supplying the Members with newspapers 
was adopted. 

A message was received from the President of 
the United States, by Mr. Donetson, his Private 
Secretary; which was read. 

[The message will be found in the proceedings 
of the Senate.] 

Mr. BEARDSLEY submitted a resolution, com- 
mitting the message to a Committee of the Whole 
onthe state of the Union; and that 10,000 copies, 
together with the accompanying documents, be 
printed, for the use of the members of the House; 
which was agreed to 

The SPEAKER la‘d before the House the An- 
nual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, on 
the state ofthe Finances. It is as follows: 

TREASURY DireARTMENT, December 8, 1835. 

In obedience to the directions of the “act supplementary to 
the act to establish the Treasury Department,” the Secretary 
of the Treasury respectfully submits te Congress the following 
report: 

Il. Of the Public Revenue and Expenditures. 


The balance in the Treasury on the Ist of 
Janury, 1833, was - . 
The actual receipts into the "Treasury during 

the year 1833 from all sources, were 


$2,011,777 55 
33,918,426 25 





Making the 
in that year 

The actual expe nditi ure e during the same year, 
including the public debt, were 24,25 


whole amount in the Teeeswy 
$35,960,203 80 


7,298 49 


Hence, the balance in the Treasury on the Ist 

of January, 1834, had increased to 

In addition to this balance, -the receipts from 

all sources during the year 1834, were 
Viz. 

From customs - : 
Lands - - 
Dividends on bank stock, &c. 
Sales of bank stuck 
Incidental items - 


$11,702,905 31 
21,791,935 55 


$16,214,957 15 
4,857,600 69 
234,349 50 
352,300 00 
132,728 21 








These, with the chegn balance, made an aggre- 


gateof - . 33,494,840 86 
The expenditures during 1834, on all objects, 
were - . - - 24,691,982 44 
Viz. 
Civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous 
subjects - - - - - $4,404,728 95 
Military service, including fortifications, ord- 


nance, Indian affairs, pensions, arming poilisin, 
and internal improvement 
Naval service, including gredual j improv ement 
Public debt : - - - 


10,064,427 88 

3,956,260 42 

6,176,565 19 
This being an excess of expenditures over the 

receipts of $2,810,046 89, a balance was left in 

the Treasury on the Ist of January, 1835, 

amounting to only : - : - $8,892,858 42 


For the details of the receipts and expenditures in 1834, refer- 
ence is made to the annual account thereof, which is this 
day submitted to Congress, in a ae communication, 


riecompanied, as will be seen, by similar details of the receipts 
ond expenditures for the three first quarters of the year 1835, 
and oi the whole estimates for 1836. 

The receipts into the Treasury, ascertained and estimated 
during 1835, are computed to be $28,430,88] 07. Of these, the 
actual rece ipts during the first three quarters, are ascertained 
to have been $23,480,881 07. 


Viz. 
From customs : $13,614,489 26 
Lands - 9,166,590 89 


Dividends on bank stock 
Sales of bank stock 
Incidental iteins . 


506,480 82 
62,800 00 
130,520 10 


23,480,881 07 





Those during the fourth quarter, it is expected, will be 
#4.950,000 
Thus, with the balance on the Ist of January, 1835, they form 
an aggregate of $37%23,739 49. 
The expenditures of the whole year are as- 
certalned and estimated to he 
Of these the expenditures during the first three 
quarters are ascertained to have been : 


$18,176,141 07 
13,376,141 07 





Viz: 
Civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscellane- 
ous - : 2,827,196 16 
Military service, including fortifications &e. - 7,555,819 41 
Naval service, &c. , . - - 2929219 39 
Duties refunded . - : 4,756 04 
Public debt . : . - : 59, 150 07 








$13,376,141 07 
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The expenditures for the fourth quar 
expected will be 
Thus Jeaving on the 
ject however to 


menuoved, an estimate 


° meee) te) 
Ist of January, 1836, sut 
the dedue 1 hereatter 


on hand equal to 

Thisincludes what has heretofore 
ported as unavaliable tunds, wii 
to about $1,100,000, making the com] 
available 


een re 


balance on the of January 1336 
On that are already imposed by 
ges, by current 1 permanent ap 

yet been expended 

First, of former appropr 
Ing fund, it is supposed tha 
the ck the present year the m $3,126,794 

Ot that amount ut be computed that 
quired t accomplis el 
$344,707 to be applied m aid of ippropriations tor 
ing year, Without reappropriations, WiLL bee 
mates,) and the balan i 
ed, either at all, or seasonably, tor the « 3 cont 
Its appropriation; will, therelore carried to the 
Becondly, o appropriauons 
towards the iaking fund, there Is an outstanding charge 
about $253,556, for unclaimed interest and dividends on the 
funded debt, and of $37,233 tor unfunded deb 

These, though chargeable on the Tre 
acts of Congress, aud subject at any n 
are not all! likely to be calle 

Computing, however, all the existin: 
on the Preasury at the end of the prese 
$7,595,074, the balance 
itis estimated, be sufficient to m 
leave to bye 


poses, ihe 


llowing char 


Z 


proprations, 


tt t 4 ie t} j 
LLIOnS, EXCLP) hose Wards The Sik 





we of 


e ol $470.5 


Surplus lun 


mn What is properly embraced in th 


asury, under existi 





oment to be demanded, 


d for immediately, 1 ever 

sof every Kind 
year, to be about 
i 1, would 


charge 


nds, then on han 
whole at 
and other pur 


of available f 
‘ once, and 

hereafter applied by Congre 

$10,450,0624 


s tonew 





about 


The next subjeet deserving considerati is the action of this 
Department since the fast Report in relation to the final « 
guishment of the 

II Public Debt 

Before the close of the year 1834, ainple funds were deposited 
with the United States Bank, as Commissioner of Loans, to di 
charge all the public funded debt ch was thet din 

/ 














Of the funds so deposited heretofore, and still unclaimed by 
the public debtors, there remains in the pos 
session of the Bank, the sum of . - $143,570 63 
Since the Ist of January, 1335, there has beer 

paid from the Treasury of interest 1 «tiv 

dends outstanding and betore unclaimed on 

the funded debt, the sum of . 60,000 
There still remains of the same debt, due and 

unclaimed but ready to be paid whenever 

demanded, an amount equal to abou 953556 

Similarly iated is a small unfunded debt of $37,513 05 
which may hereafter be claimed, and on which has been pai 
during the past year only $220 
It cons of claims, registered | 179, 

for services and supplies durh Revolu 

Uvnary War, equai to 
Treasury notes, issued during the war of 1512, 

and Mississippi stock, 4 
ll. Lhe Estimates of the Public Revenue 

tures for thr ye 183t 

The receipts into the Treasury from all rees during the 

year 1856, are estimated at - . $19,750,000 

; Viz: 
Customs, : ° . 15,250,000 
Public Lands, 7s . 1,000,000 
Bank dividends, and misce}lan receipts, 5UU,000 

To which add the balance of available funds in the Treasury 
on the first of January, 1530, estinaied al $18,047,598, and they 
make together the sun of . - 

The estimates of expenditures, 51 bmitted for 
objects, both ordinary and extraordinary, for the service of 1536, 
and including the contingent for the usual ex- 

cesses, are, $23,133,640 
The expenditures during that year for specifi 


ed ordinary purposes, are estimated at - $16,756,515 
Thus the permanent and new appropriations 
for those purposes, required for the service 


of that year, are estimated ¢ 


Under former appropriations, there is includ- 
ed in the estimates for 1836, a sum proposed 
to be used for the service of 1830, without 
re-appropriation, equal to $6,344,707 









And these two sums amount to the before 

mentioned aggregate ot : $16,756.815 
They are divided among the dit ferent branches 

of the public service as follows, viz: new 

appropriationsfior civil, foreign intercourse, . 

and miscellanous items - $3,041, 
Military service, pensions, &¢ $5,602.31! 
Naval service and gradual timprovemen $4,768,708 

Previous appropriations to be used for 1836, for civil, de 














$5,192, for military, &c. $339,515. By virtue of former acts ol 
Congress, there will probably be wanted during 1856, for the 
vayment of interest and dividends unclaimed on the funded 
Joi. and of unfunded debt itself, yet unpaid, the sum of $50,000. 

To these add such contingent exc sol hew appropriations 
by Congress for or ary purposes, as are not inciuded in the 
estimates, but which are likely to be deemed proper by tha 
Hay dy, and the grounds of which were explained tn the tan 
nual report, $3,000,000. The estimates of expenditures in 18% 
for extraordi : purposes, wh hare submitted in "ton 
with the mili y and naval services, amount to ‘ 5 

Making, as estimated for the { 1236, all the new ap 
propriations of every kind, specifically called for, to be $17, 
615,933: and all the expenditures of every kind, for the service 
of the same year to be in the aggregate . $23, 133.640 

On the supposition that the appropriations outstanding and 
unexpended at the ends of the years 1835 and 1836, will be simi- 
lar in amount, this would leave “an availabl balance in the 





asury at the close of the year 1836, or, on the first of Janu 
reasury 

ary, 1837, estimated at about $14,500,000, provi led the receipts 
be as computed, and Congress make no larger appropriations 





for extraordinary or other purposes, at theif present session 
than those enumerated in the estimates submitted. From thi 
amount, after deducting about eight milliens to pay the out 


standing ap propriations, to which the Treasury will then pro 
bably stand pledged, there will be ieft at the close of 1836, a 
nett balance of only from six to seven millions applicable to 
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ther use, which Congress mav now, or then, be | 


mate, instead of about te and a half lions 





nce « left so applicable at the close of "183 5 
I her wo j \ tures will in the ensuing year, for 

y the objects specified in the estimates, probably exceed the 
receipts sin tha year, about four millions 0: dolla irs, and thus to 
that ex t, reduce the balance now on hand 


IV. EE a nations of the estimates fur 1856, with 


some suggestions on the probable changes till 
1842 
The basis on which the above estimates rests, 


will now be exhibited and explained. 

In the p: ae condition of the country at this 
time, without any debt toabsorb our surplus re- 
ceipts, and aie the great changes, which have 
recently happened, and will probably continue to 
happe n, 7 our whole revenue and expe nditures, 
till after the essential alterations made by exist- 
ing laws shall cease in 1842, this Department feels 
bound to enter more into detail than 
cerning the — of its estimates, and to dis- 
close more fully every material consideration 
which has led it he the results presented. Con. 
gress will thus be better enabled to judge of their 
accuracy and to correct any unintentional errors, 
For convenience in reference, a tabular stat: ment 
is annexed (A) which presents separately for 1833, 
1834, and 1835, so far as the last is ascertained, 
the general estimates in one column, the actual 
appropriations in another, and the expenditures 
inathird. ‘To these are added, tn other columns, 
the whole revenue, with the exports and imports 
for cach of those years. For a similar reason the 
Register has been requested to have the detailed 
estimates for 1856 prepared with a second co- 
lumn, showing against each the actual appropria- 
tion in 1835 towards a like object. 


usual con- 


Explanation of the estimates of receipts from 
Customs. 
In respect to the estimated receipts in the Trea- 


sury for 1836, so far as derived from customs, 


they have been computed on an importation of 


foreign merchandise, expected to be near the aye- 


rage of the last three years; but much less than 
the importation of the year ending in Septem- 
ber, 1835. 


Under our present system of revenue, derived 
usually in the ratio of 3-4 to 6-7 from customs, 
the amount of imports have a very important 
bearing on our whole receipts. 
exports is likewise material, as in some degree in 
fluencing the imports, and in the present condi- 
tion of the country throwing much light on its 
great agricultural prosperity, and furnishing with 
the others, highly useful indications concerning 
the extent and increase of our foreign commerce. 

The imports during the year ending September 
30th, 1835, are ascertained and estimated at 
$151,030,368. 

They show, compared with the preceding year, 
an increase of $24,509,036. Those during the 
three past years have on an average been about 
$128,556 670. 

The exports during the past year are ascer- 
tained and estimated at $118,955,239; of these 
$98,531,026 were in Comestic, and $20,424.213, 
in foreign products. Compared with the preced- 
ing year the y exhibit an increase of $14,618,266. 

As some evidence, that our estimates of the 
whole importations the ensuing year are 
on correct data, it appears from a document an- 
nexed (C) giving their amount fiom 1790, that 
they have constantly and sometimes largely fluc- 
tuated between particular years, though co mpar- 
ing most terms of a few consecutive years with 
former ones the *y have generally increased. Thus 
the whole imperts during the five years prior to 
1835 exceed d those of any former period of s mi- 
lar length by nearly fifty miliions, except on one 
occasion, almost thirty years since, whet 1 they ap- 
proached near, and another, about twenty years 
since, when they exceeded their recent amount; in 
consequence, at the former period, of our extraor- 
dinary share inthe carrying trade, and at the lat- 
ter one, of the large demands to supply the de- 
privations, which had been caused by war, and to 
meet the increased calls of numerous new com. 
mercial onberqetins, fostered by returning peace. 
But the very fact of our recent importations hav- 
ing been so large, is one of the causes why a con- 
siderable diminution in the whole amount in 1836, 


The amount of 


founded 


is anticipated. Some further causes will hereaf- 
ter be specified, in connection with other conside- 
rations, which, it is believed, will tendto produce 
the same conviction. When we proceed to exa- 
mine the free or dutiable character, rather than 
the amount of our imports during only a few years 
past, with a view to estimate more critically the 
revenue which will probably be received from 
them in 1836, and to form some general conjec- 
tures upon the subject thence forward to 1842, it 
is a fact, deserving careful notice, that while the 
whole amount of imports has for some years been 
increasing, that portion paying duties has greatly 
diminished, and at the same time, the portion ex- 
ported and entitled to drawback, has not dimi- 
nished in a similar ratio. 

A statement is subjoined, which furnishes im- 
portant details on this point since the late gveat 
changes in the tariff (B.) 

The general results from them are, that while 
the importations paying duties have fallen off 
in 1833 about eleven miilions, and in 1834 about 
seventeen millions more, and the free goods 
increased in even larger proportions, the exporta- 
tion of dutiable articles has fallen off in the corres- 
ponding years only about six and two millions, 
leaving the actual consumption in the United 
States of such foreign merchandise as pays duties 
at little more than one-third of our whole imports, 
and quite twenty millions less than in 1832. This 
computation as to the consumption is maile on the 
probable hypothesis, that the stock of such mer- 
chandise on hand remained about the same at the 
close of each vear, which, though not correct in 
some single years, on account of wars and various 
vibrations in trade, would in any series of a few 
years be near the truth. The importations, how- 
ever, in 1835, and especially in the last quarter, 
as they have been unprecedently large, exceed- 
ing, it is computed, in that alone, more than fifty- 
three millions, and mostly not yet consumed, may 
be thought to constitute some exception to the 
above rule; and hence, coupled with the fact that 
the returns are still incomplete, and depend in 
part on estimates, their amount and character have 
not been introduced into this comparison. But 
they are inserted in the table, as far as ascertain- 
able, and if considered without any unusual limita- 
tions or deductions, would show a great fluctua- 
tion in the consumption, both of all foreign mer- 
chandise and of that which is not free. 

The rate of duty has in many articles been so 
essentially reduced, or entirely removed, as to les- 
sen the whole receipts from customs over twenty- 
four millions in the last two years, and produce 
most of the above differences in the character of 
our imports. With a view to enable Congress to 
form a just estimate of the probable receipts from 
customs the ensuing year, there should be made to 
any changes occasioned by the above causes, such 
additions and diminutions for the past and the fu- 
ture as are required by the difference, which of- 
ten happens between the amount of duties accru- 
ing and the amount actually received in any par- 
ticul: ar year. ‘ 

In some instances this difference happens by 
large changes in the amount of bounties paid or 
duties ref. inded; or, as in 1833, by the substitu- 
tion of cash duties for credits, and by giving short 
instead of longer credits, and in others, by the 
bonds due afier the commencement of some years, 
as in 1834, having been larger in amount than in 
1835, some having been given for duties on cer- 
tain articles, which afterwards became free, and 
others having been given for more duties on the 
same kind and amount of articles before the bien- 
nial reduction took effect, than they were subject 
to afterwards, Without new legislation, however, 
none of these circumstances, except the last one, 
can operate much hereafter till 1842; and the ef- 
fect of that will generally not exceed a quarter of 
a million of dollars, and is a gain to be felt not till 
1837. Another difference arises sometimes from 
larger collections of old debts due for customs, as 
when in 1835, but not anticipated in 1836, nearly 
one quarter of a million has been collected on a 
single claim, orig: inating as long as ten years ago, 
independent of many smaller collections on still 
older claims. The only remaining difference of 
much importance in our receipts from customs the 
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ensuing year, compared with the last one, will | 
probably result from the biennial reduction in du- | 
ties of nearly a million of dollars, which the exist- 
ing laws provide shall take place after the close of 
the yresent month. This reduction of duties 
might, under some circumstances, be chiefly obvi- 
ated by an increased importation and consump- 
tion of foreign merchandise. But it has been al- 
ready stated, that the whole importations were of 
late so unusually large, as with other causes here- 
after explained, not only to forbid any reasonable 
expectation of their increase in 1836, but to ren- 
der a reduction probable; and, it is further believ- 
ed, a careful inquiry will show, that the consump- 
tion of all kinds of foreign merchandise in the U. 
States has generally enlarged in a smaller ratio 
than is supposed by many, 2nd especially that the 
use of such as pays duties, which is the cardinal 
tests of our receipts from customs, will rather 
lessen than increase in 1636, and be not materially 
enlarged till after 1842, By the table before re- 
ferred to, (C,) which is the most accurate the re- 
cords of the Treasury enable me to prepare, it 
will be seen what our consumption of foreign 
merchandise of all kinds has been during each of 
the last forty-five years. By comparing, net sin- 
gle years with others, but a series of three years, 
as, for instance, 1792, ’93, and 94, with other 
similar series after intervals of ten years, and pay- 
ing less regard to the first and third series, as the 
former rests on estimates made now and not on 
valuations at the time, and the latter being in a 
period of war, is too irregular for a guide, it ap- 
ears that the average increase of consumption of 
all foreign merchandise has been not three per 
cent. antually in the last thirty years, and has 
been not equal to the increase of our population 
during the same period by over one and 2 half per 
cent. While the increase of the latter has also 
been very uniform, varying between every cen- 
sus, and for the whole time very steadily between 
four and a half and five per cent. that of the 
former has fluctuated largely, rising under the 
great impulse given to credit, industry, and enter- 
prise, by the adoption of our Constitution, to near 
seven per cent. yearly, during most of the first ten 
years, and then falling to only about one per cent. 
the next twenty years. After that, by one of 
those customary tides in trade which almost pe- 
riodically occur soon after checks to overtrading, 
an exhaustion of old stucks of goods, and enlarged 
means to purchase, from abundant crops, their 
high prices, or any other cause, the rate of in- 
crease in consumption rose again; and by reason 
of so many free goods, and especially the unpre- 
cedented imports of specie in 1833 and 1834, 
amounted, on an average, during the last ten 
years, to four per cent. annually. Deduct, howe- 
ver, that excess of specie alone, and the increase 
would not much exeeed tliree per cent. on the 
consumption of all kinds of foreign merchandise; 
while on that of such merchandise as pays duties, 
there has, as before detailed, been a great de- 
crease; and there is no likelihood of much perma- 
nent increase, till the whole importations shall be 
greatly augmented, or the tariff be again extended 
to a larger list of articles. By the customary re- 
flux of that tide from opposite causes, and the 
greater substitution of some kinds of domestic 
products, it is believed that the above rate of in- 
crease as to all foreign articles, will again svon 
decline, and probably remain much below that of 
our population, until new legislation, or the es 
sential alterations now going on in the tariff, shall 
materially enlarge the amount of goods paying a 
low duty. As the capacity of the country to pur- 
chase foreign goods will, all other things remain- 
ing equal, be then enlarged in the ratio of what 
it does not pay for duties, such alterations, when 
their influence shall be fully felt in 1842, will, as 
the great alterations in 1832 and 1833 have already 
done, doubtless tend again to augment somewhat 
the whole importations and consumption of foreign 
articles. Another comparative view, perhaps 
more striking, of this consumption, is, that accord- 
to the value of the articles as estimated at the 
custom-house, its average amount in 1790 and ’91 
was about seven dollars per head to our popula- 
tion; in 1800 and 1801, over ten dollars per head; in 
1810 and 711 about seven butin 1820 and ’21, 
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only about six; and in 1830 and ’31, only about 
five, or one-half of what it was thirty years be- 
fore. Th's great difference has probably arisen, 
not only from the increased domestic production 
of certain manufactures, such as cottons, woollens, 
salt, and iron, and of some articles more imme- 
diately connected with agriculture, such as sugar 


articles, anaking the value less of a similar quantily 
consumed, and from the greater extension of our 
population into the West, where the independent 
habits of the people, and the comparatively en- 
hanced cost of foreign articles, would tend to cause 
a smaller consumption of them than near the sea- 
beard, where their price is lower, and it is cus- 
tomary to depend more on foreign supplies. 

It will be noticed that all the above computa- 
tions have been made of the value, and not the 
quantities of the articles consumed. The latter 
would be more difficult to exhibit in so great de- 
tail and fulness. But if they could be, the result 
would, ina view connected with political economy, 
be more satisfactory, as showing more clearly the 
comparative habits of our population at different 
periods; because prices, especially of some manu- 
factures, have fallen duriug the last forty years; 
probably, on an average, over fifiy per cent., and 
our whole consumption of foreign articles has, 
without doubt, diminished more in value than in 
quantity. 

But the difficulties before mentioned have pre- 
vented any further exhibit, coupled with the cir- 
cumstance, that, in respect to the amount of du- 
ties, the inquiry now most pertinent and material, 
the result, in the present state of the tariff, would 
be much less important than some might at first 
imagine, as it would be wholly unaltered in all 
cases of specific rates of duty, whether the values 
or the quantities be detailed in the statements, 
and equally unaltered in over half of all the foreign 
goods now imported, they being at present free, 
and the rate ef increase in their consumption by 
additions to our population, or other causes, having 
no influence whatever on the revenue. 

Hence, in looking to the future, it is essential 
to notice that, ifthe increase in consumption of all 
foreign goods should continue to be on an average 
till 1842, as large as during the last thirty years, it 
would only add yearly about one and one-quarter 
mi'lions to the imports of goods which are now 
dutiable, and on which the average revenue would 
not probably exceed two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars per annum. But, it is presumed that 
the increasing substitution in our importations for 
consumption, of free for dutiable goods, when the 
former will answer the desired purposes of the 
community, will, on account of their comparative 
cheapness, make the free rather than the dutiable 
goods usually increase, and be frequently in a ra- 
tio quite large enough to counteract or neutralize 
the effects of any tendency to augment the reve- 
nue by an increased consumption of all kinds of 
foreign goods, 

The commercial returns for 1835 were not rec< iv. 
ed so as to be used in any of the above computa- 
tions; but, so far as now ascertained and estimated, 
they are given in the table, and furnish another illus- 
tration of the Auctuating character of our foreign 
trade, and the uncertainty of any statements foun- 
ded on it, which do not extend to comparisons of 
various and distant periods of time. 

The exports of domestic produce the ensu- 
ing year will, as before remarked, exert some in- 
fluence on the amount ef importations, and hence 
on the revenue from customs. But the effect of 
these exports on our importations for immediate 
consumption, including all but specie, and other 
articles to be again exported, will in reality always 
be less then is sometimes supposed; provided the 
domestic supplies of similar articles should, as of 
late years, continue rapidly to increase, and should 
prove to be equal in quality, and not hizher in 
price, than similar ones imported from foreign na- 
tions, In that event, thoug) the ability of the peo- 
ple to buy foreign goods will fortunately be greater, 
where the exports are large, yet the permanent re- 
turns from abroad will generally be more in mo- 
ney to he expended at home, and less in goods to 
be consumed. But the diversity of opinion which 





and molasses, but from a fall in the price of :nany | 


exist, concerning some of these considerations, 
has led me to submit the document annexed, (D.) 


From this it appears that our whole exports, of 
every kind, in the last five years, including the 
estimates for 1835, have not exceeded those, dur- 
ing a similar term, fro :, 1803 to 1807 inclusive, 
but about forty millions, and being an excess no 
larger than at most intervening periods, while an 
extraordinary increase has taken place in our ex- 
ports of domestic products, exceeding in value 
those during that term more than one hundred 
and fifty millions, and being quite double the ex- 
cess at most intervening periods. Indeed,. it 
will be seen that they have been almost a 
hundred per cent. larger than they were in 
any similar term of years previous to 1816, 
and have exceeded those during such a term 
only ten years ago, by the sum of about one hun- 
dred and fifteen millions, a difference greater than 
the whole amount of all our exports of domestic 
products during the first five years under our pre- 
sent form of government. The recent average 
rate of increase in these exports, however, has not 
been large, independent of the article of cotton; 
nor isit likely to augment during the few ensuing 
years. Adopting a comparison between every 
term of ten years, from 1792,-’3, and ’4, to 1832, 
’3, and ’*4, and including all articles, it appears 
that the whole exports of domestic produce ex- 
hibit an increase in the last thirty years of less than 
three per cent. annually, or a rate considerably 
lower than that of our population, though, in thie 
previous term of ten years, by the great prosperi- 
ty from our new form of government, and the 
rapid progress in the cultivation of cotton, that 
increase was near eight per cent.; and in the high 
price and large exports of this article in the last 
term of ten years, it has been about five per cent- 
annusily, But as that price bas of lite been un. 
usually high, and is now lower, and as the demand 
for co‘ton abroad in the ensuing year is not likely 
to exceed, if it equals, the late customary ratio, 
and on which some interesting facts may be seen 
in the statement annexed, (E) the value of our 
whole domestic exports (over one-half of which 
now consists of cotton) will probably be less in 
1836 than in 1835. This result, therefore, forti- 
fies, rather than impairs, the correctness of the 
diminished estimate of our whole importations in 
1836, and of the anticipated receipts of duties 
therefrom. 

On the whole, then, as the biennial reduction in 
those duties which exceed twenty per cent., takes 
place on the 31st instant, and will amount to near 
one milion of dollars, as in the ensuing year, the 
whole importations wil!, by the estimates, be less, 
and the consumption of foreign articles paying 
duties is for that and other reasons not likely to 
increase, it results, from these and some circum- 
stances before mentioned, that the whole amount 
of revenue which will be received from imports 
during the year 1836, will probably be from one 
to two mil'ions less than in 1835. If we look for- 
ward to 1842, when the tariff is, by our present 
laws, to undergo a great change, and if we re- 
gard, in the intervening time, the probable ex- 

ports of domestic produce and imports of foreign 

merchandise, or the presumed consumption of 
that small portion of the latter paying duties, it 
may fairly be concluded, that after making due 
allowxnces as to all these, on account of our in- 
creasing population and wealth, and deducting 
those allowances from the biennial reduction, not 
only will the revenue accruing from customs proba- 
hly diminish at the average rate of about one-third 

of a million per annum, or near two-thirds of a 

million every second year until the first of Jaauary, 

1842, but then, at one blow, over two and a half 

millions more of the duties above twenty per cent. 

is to be struck off; and on the first of July the 
same yeur, over two and a h»lf millions more, and 
some new articles, for the first time, be rendered 
entirely free. All the reduction which is to take 
place in that year alone, will thus amount to be- 
tween five and six millions of dollars; and the 

whole annual revenue from customs will, by 1843, 

have probably fallen to about nine, instead of its 

present amount, of aboyt seventeen millions of 
| dollars. 
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Explanation of the Estimates of Receipts from 


Lands 


The revenue from lan's the cnsuing year, has 
been estimated at four millions of dollars In sub- 
mitting the estimates for 1835, the ammount expect- 
ed to be received from tiis source, was, jor rea- 


sons then stated, calculated halfa million h 
than it had ever been pefore, and was described as 
still too low, ifthe Department had not anticipated 


eher 


i 


that large sales would be made forthe Indians, 
the proceeds of which were not to go into the 
Treasury for public uses. But these last sales, 
delayed till the first month in the next year, have 
unexpected]s given place to others, all whose 
proceeds have so gone into the Treasury, ‘This 


change, with the operation, in such unexampk d 
force, of the circumstances detailed in those rea- 
sons, aided by such an eager thirst for the invest 
ment of surplus capital in new Jands, and the 
bright prespects of large profits from their imme 
diate cultivation for cotton inthe Southwest, with 
the extraordinary number of pre-emption claims 
allowed, has caused the actual reccip's from their 
sales, during the year 1835, to exceed those of any 
previous year, by the sum of probably more than 
six millions of dollars. 

From the fact that many of these sales have not 
been made to actual settlers, and that much of the 
land thus sold, will remain in the market to ad in 
supplying hereafter such purchasers—from the 
probability that some diminution in the price of 
cotton, with the increased cost of Isbor, wi'l lessen 
somewhat the ardor for new investments in Land in 
the Southwest—from the circumstances that much 
fewer pre-emption claims exist, and that fewer pub- 
lic sales of lands whose proceeds belong te the Go- 
vernment, by over two millions of acres, will be 
advertised the ensuing year—and from the pre- 
sumptio n that the surplus eapit: lto be re inve st- 
ed, derived from the final payment of cur public 
debt, and from the unusually rreat exports the 
last two years, will be reduced, it has not been 
deemed safe to estimate the receipts, for public pur- 
poses, from sales of land in 1836, at more than 
four millions of dollars. 

Besides those receipts, the siles of the Chicka- 
saw lands, postponed as before remarked, to the 
ensuing year, will probably be considerable, as 
the quantity offered will = about six millions of 
acres; and though, bv tresty, the proceed; of them 
must be invested for the Ind ins, yet the sales will, 
to their extent, diminish the demand for 
lands, whose proceeds would gointo the Trea- 
sury. In looking beyond the next, and a few suc- 
ceeding ye ars, as connected with this subject, it is 
true, that the whole lands still owned by the 
United States, within the boundaries of the present 
States and Terr tories, exceed the vast quantity of 
three hundred and thirty millions of acres; 
west of Missouri and Arkansas, perhaps seven 
hundred and fifty millons more, of which only 
seventy or eighty millions have yet been specially 
assigned to the Indians, or in any other way abso- 
lutely appropriated. But thon; gh three hundred 
and thirty millions of acres wou d alone be enough 
in quantity, at even the rate of the recent large 
sales, to continue, far a considerable time, to yield 
an important share of revenue, i! must be rem¢ mber- 
ed, that the demand for it will be limited generally 
by the extent of the incre ise of our population and 
capital; and that large portions of it, perhaps one- 
fourth, cught to be deemed waste and water; and 
probably holf of it, as well as much of that which 
lies west of the present States and Territories, be 
considere 1 of such an inferior quality, that it can- 
not be sold for cultivation till our population 
reaches an amornt and den mity which will probably 
require ages to effect. In illustration of some of 
these views, it is a remarkable fact, that, of the 
whole quantity of land surveyed and offered at 
public sale, from 1789 to 1834, being about one 
hundred and twenty-two millions of acres, not 
one-third of it has been sold for any purpose 
whatever; and that the whole receipts, being a 
little under fifty millions of dollars, from the 
whole sales of ‘public lands during that period, 
have furnished only a small amount, not exce eding 
three or four millions of nett revenue, beyond the 
whole cost, in various ways, attending their pur- 


chase and management. 


other 


and, 











But aconsiderable nett revenue from them 

, 
hereafter, if neviher given away nor divided, can 
with safety be exp:cted, and they would theu 


tend to furnish that relicf under the commn — 


dens, and that aid towards the common a id | 
timate objects of the Union, which were inte nded 
to be promoted by their original cession to thé 
General Government. The present rate of in 
crease in our population engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, will not, ' is presumed, for six ér seven 
years, create a regular annual demand for immedi- 
ate cultivation Fede one million of acres of the 
public lands; and it is calculated that from two to 
four millions more will be bought yearly for in- 
vestment of capital and re-sale. 


The estimate for that time 


bable 1 that 1 


proceeds on the pro- 
10 very large portion of 

ill be wholly abandoned, 
ls annually put into cultiva- 
and will be to 


umption 
cultivated lands w 
and that the new lanc 
tion in the wh 


our old 
le Union, have bee Nn, 
the amount ef quite one-half those b might by the 
actual settlers, not directly of the United States, 
but of the several States, or of individual owners, 
As the wild lands owned by several of the States, 
and by companies or individuals, wether belong- 
ing to them through gift, sale, or otherwise, from 
either former Governments or the United States 
shall increase or diminish in quantify and price, 
the new sales by the United States are likely to 
be less or more, and the above proportions to be- 
come by those as well as by numerous other cir- 
cumstances somewhat affected. The whole sales 
of pub'ic lands fer speculation and investment, as 
well as for immediate cultivation will, therefore, 
from various causes, some of which have already 
been specified, bably fluctuate between two 
and five milhons of acres, preducing from three 
to six millions of doilars a year till 1842, and in- 
deed not often exceeding the maximu:n till mest 
of the rich soils are gene. 
A document b is been carefully prepared, (F) 
which in some degree verifies these general views, 
as it shows that ‘the whole sales to the close of 
1834, deducting about six and one-third millions 
of acres, which reverted under our former system, 
have been only about thirty-seven vn1 a-half mil- 
lions of acres during for! y-tive years, or onan ave- 
rage only sbout thre -e-fourths of a million of acres 
yearly, for immediate cu tivation, and every other 
purpose: This quantity sold, with about sixteen 
millions given away as bounties in the last war, 
and for schools, colleges, internal improvements, 
and other public objects in the new States, being 
towether almost half as much as all the sales, w« uld, 
through the whole time,be taking from the public 
lands by both gift and sale, and for all purposes, 
little more, if any, when compared with our pop- 
ulation, and tie additions to it at different periods, 
than three millions of acres would a:nually be 
now. It may be instructive in respect to the esti- 
mate of our future proceeds from lands to recollect 
tliat after the present system commenced, the sales 
never amounted in fact to one million of acres a 
315, nor to two millions a year till the 


se ; 


nr 
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year till 18 
temp‘ations of the credit system, and the great rise 
in the price of cotton to 26 and 34 cents per Ib., in- 
duced larger purchases, extending to over two 
millions of acres in 1817, and about 54 millions in 
1519; and thus even ee years ago exc eding 
in quantity, by nearly a million of acres, the large 
sales of 183 4, a exceeding them in the sum pro- 
mised to be paid, by the almost incredible amount 
of more than twelve millions cf dollars. Sut the 
fall of cotton in 1820, to only about half its for- 
mer price, combined with other causes, left the 
purchasers in debt to the Government over twen- 
ty-two millions of dollars, and with the change from 
the creditto the cash system, reduced the sales 
again to much less than a million of acres a year, 
caused nearly six millions of the former sales to 
revert, and kept them down to less than a mil- 
lion in every year after, till the rise of cotton in 
1825 gavea new impulse, which being aided by 
other powerful causes, the sales gradually enlarg- 
ed till they reached a million again in 1829. Since 
that, increasing still more rapidly, they have ex- 
cceded, during 1834, four millions of acres, and 
during 1835 probably nine millions. Among 
those other causes, the more extensive introduc- 
tion of stcam power on the western rivers and 
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northern lakes, with the public improvements in 
their navi gat yn, and the ine reased facilities of in- 
tercourse by railroads an 1 canals, have of late ad- 


ded much to the sales of the public 


Pe, and b eyo nd the 


Saceten Se 
ian ids reks 


yond 
proportional in- 
] To the force of this causes 
have been joined, during the last three years, as 
formerly suggested, the effect of the pre-emption 


alatic om. 


law, the inerca-e in the price cf cotton, and the 
onususl abundance of surplus capital in 1855, 


new inve uments. 
to be produc 


at 


secking But much of the great 
d by these causes has, 
“i already. What extraordinary 
increase of population and demand for new lands 
in the Unit d States, may hereafter occur by 
emigration from Europe, compared with former 
years, must Gepend on so many contingencies 
both here and there, such as good or bad gvvern- 
ments, prosperily or decline of manulactures, and 
a taste for emigration to new lands ia other quar- 
ters of the world, as at present to prevent any 
person from making a safe estimate. 
Difficulties in Lestimates as to Customs and Lands, 
Comparative and speculative views, connected 
withithe subject of our receipts from customs,and 
lands, could be furth.1 extended, but their practi- 
cal wility might be deemed probic matical, as 
sufficient is believed to have been already stated 
for all general purposes. Greater confidence is 
felt in the estimate submitted for the receipts from 
customs in 1836, as that offered last year for 
18535, founded on somewhat similar data, has not 
varied from the ascertained and estimated actual re- 
ceipts over a million of dollars; but the actual re- 
ceipts from lands have, for the var.ous reasons before 
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explained, differed larg. ly; and, united with the 

failure to pass some us ual and anticipated appro- 
i 

prations at the last scssion of Congress, have 


caused most of the increased surplus now in the 
Treasury. The difficulty in attaining much cer- 
tainty in estimating the receipts from either cus- 
toms or lands in any particular year in a country 
so new, enterprising and prosperous as ours, has 
ever been considerable, in addition to the fluctua- 
tions we always shall be liable to from short crops, 
pestilence, and war. But this difficulty will be 
more strikingly exemplified till 1842, under the 
material alteration from credit te cash payments, 


and under the continued biesnial changes to 
which the tariff is now subjected. It was shown 
in 1822, in a report of a Committee of the House 


of a that from 1802 to that time, 
the estimates of our whole receipts differed, 
thin ios excesses or deficiencies, from the actual 
receipts in different years, from one to forty-three 
per cent. and in lone, from three to 
seventy-three; being an average of about sixteen 
per cent. per annum difference since 
1822 has been carefully examined, and is found 
to vary from jess than one per cent. toover forty 
one, and averages annually about thirecn per 
cent. But the effects of the irregularity of our 
actual receipts into the dare 4 in any particular 
year, whether over or under the estimaies, were 
less noticeable, and were of less comparative im- 
portance before the final payment of the public 
debt, at the close of 1834, as that payment, from 
time to time, corrected any irregularity, and su- 
perseded what will often hereafter be inevitable 
without due precaution: the necessity of a resort 
to new legislation whenever any considerable ex- 
cess or dificiency happens to occur in the whole 
revenue. Besile what has already been remarked 
on the influence which the increased cultivation 
of cotton in this country has in various ways exer- 
cised and is likely to exercise hereafter in our 
revenue from customs and lands, it might be made 
a subject of further und very interesting inquiry, 
in connexion with the uncertainty of the estimates 
on those subjects, affecting, as that cultivation 
does, more remotely, not only our revenue from 
lands and customs, but the balance of trade and 
the export of specie, as weil as the continuance, 
by means of mutual dependence among great in- 
terests, of many of our peaceful and prosperous 
relations, both at home and abroad, But without 
entering, on this occasion, into further details 
concerning any of these points, it may be men- 
tioned as a very striking result connected with 
the last one, and as furnishing a strong presump- 
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tion in favor of greater exemption hereafter from 
fluctuations by war and comme:cial restrictions, 
that while the quantity of cotton exported from 
this country has increased from half a million of 
pounds in 1790 to over three hundred aud eighty 
millions in 1835, and has exceeded in value, 
during six of the last ten years, all our other ex- 
ports of domestic products of every description, 
the manufacture of it at home, and chiefly in the 
Northern States, has increased, from consuming 
only afew bales more, to ninety millions of pounds 
yearly, and to that extent creates a new and 
strong bond of reciprocal advantage and harmony. 
And that while we now furnish, instead of the 
small quantity in the first years of our Govern- 
ment, quite fifteen-sixteenths of the whole con- 
sumption of raw cotton by England, and seven- 
tenths of that by France, all the present exports 
of it to Europe, from a!l the rest of the world, do 
not probably equal, if those two nations could ob- 
tain the whole, one-third of what they now con- 
sume, or one-fourth of what they now import 
from the United States alone. And thus, while 
neither of them produces any of the raw article, 
except a little in some remote dependencies, that 
they have an aanual manufacture now relying on 
it, and chiefly on the United States, equal in 
France to eighty millions of dollars, and in Eng- 
land to one hundred and eighty millions of dollars; 
and constituting in the latter, after it supplies her 
own large necessities at home, over one-half in 
value of her great annual exports to all quarters of 
the globe. 

Explanation of estimated receipts from Miscellane- 

ous sources. 

The estimate ofreceipts from Bank dividends bas 
been made at the usual rate, computed on the pre- 
sent amount of stock still owned by the U. States, 
independent of what belongs to the navy pension 
fund. Should the bank divide a part of its capi- 
tal, after the 3d of March next, and before the 
close of the year 1856, the dividends received for 
interest or profits, will probably be somewhat 
lower—but, on the other hand, there will then be 
received into the Treasury, instead of them, a due 
proportion of the capital stock. : 

This Department made seasonable inquir:es of 
the bank itself, as to its probable course, in respect 
to the division of its capital, with a view to ap- 
prize Congress of the revenue which ought tu be 
anticipated from that source in 1836—but, ex- 
traordinary as it may appear, ata period so near 
the close of its charter, and after the discontinu- 
ance of several of its branches, it will be seen by 
the correspondence annexed, (G,) that the bank 
had then come to no decision on the subject. 

The sales of bank stock to the navy pension 
fund, will probably not be deemed advisable by 
Congress, after the 3d March next, and hence the 
receipts from those sales have been estimated less 
than usual. 

It is supposed that the other receipts from mis- 
cellaneous sources will correspond nearly with 
those in 1835, except that the sum of $6,235, be- 
longing to this government out of the Neapolitan 
indemnity, for the transportation of seamen, at 
the time our vessels were s: ized, having in the 1st 
instalment, been promptly and honorably paid, 
according to treaty, has, since the last annual re- 
port, been adjusted, and credited under this gene- 
ralhead. It gives me pleasure 'o add, tliat about 
$100,000 more has been secured by means of that 
indemnity, on debts of long standing due from 
several of the claimants to the United Stat s, and 
over one-fifth of it has airealy been paid into 
the Treasury. In pursuance of the act of Con- 
gress on this subject, the balance of the first in- 
stalment, as soon as the awards were completcd, 
was paid to those entitled to it, and certificates 
were issued for the remainder. All due under 
the second instalment has since been punctually 
discharged by the King of the Two Sicilies, to tlie 
agent of the Treasury abroad, and after some de- 
lay inits remittance from Naples to Paris, with a 
view to make it in a manner most advantagy ous 
to the claimants, the whole has been received here, 
and the nett proceeds, as soon as ascertainable, 
immediately paid over. 

Explanation of the Estimates of Expenditures, 
The expenditures in 1836 for ordinary purposes 








are, it has been scen, estimated at a still lower sum 
than they were for 1835. But as the present is 
a long session of Congress, the contingent ex- 
cesses of appropriations beyond the general esti 

mates, explained in the last annual report, have 
been submitted as likely to be halfa million larger. 
It is gratifying to state, that independent of the 
payments towards the national debt, leaving the 
community with all its capital, and energies en- 
tirely from that cause unburdened and untram- 
melled, the actual expenditures of the General 
Government have on other subjects since 1833, 
been reduced about four and a half millions of 
dollars a year, or near nine millions in 1834 and 
1835, and the country at 'arge, during ‘the same 
period, rekeved from taxation by reductions in the 
tariff, equal to nearly twelve and a half millions a 
year, or about twenty-five millions inall, The pro- 
babilit'esas to still further reductions in our expen- 
ditures for ordinary purposes during a nuiaber of 
ensuing years, excluding any extraordinary grants 
on account of the present large surplus, or other 
causes, can best be weighed by a retrospect to the 
chief subjects of increase during a few past years, 
and by a discrimination between the items, which 
are in their character permanent or temporary, 
and which still exist or have already expired. 
The chief items of increased expense during those 
years, which (from an increase in some of our né.- 
tional establishments, caused by obvious reasors 
in most cases, such as greater population and bu- 
siness and a rapidly extending frontier, )‘will pro- 
bably be somewhat permanent, if not in some in- 
stances progressive, are most of the large addi- 
tions to the legislative expenses—the gradual aug- 
mentation in appropriations for the Judiciary and 
the salaries of District Judges—the new Bu- 
reau of Solicitor of the Treasury—the corps 
of mounted dragoons in the army—the in- 
creased number of, and pay to officers in the 
navy, and the extra compensation to officers of 
the customs since the great reductions in the tariff. 
The chief additional items of expenditures during 
the last few years which may be deemed tempo- 
rary in their nature, but which still continue in a 
greater or less degree, are the large increase in 
the extinguishment of Indian titles, and in grants 
of Revolutionary pensions; the payment of Virgi- 
nia commutation claims, great additions to our 
light-houses and custom-houses;, opening many 
new roads in the ‘Territories; the continuation of 
the Cumberland rosd; the survey of the coast 
more numerous allowances of miscellan¢ous claims; 
and the buildisg of branch mints, commenced the 


present year, though their future support will be- 


a new item of permanent expense. ‘The issue of 
Virginia land scrip, virtually receivable instead of 
money for lands, is, in substance, though not in 
form, another large item; because, though not in- 
cluded in the usual exhibit of expenditures, it has 
in the last four years exceeded a million of dol- 
lars, and will in this, and the ensuing year, proba- 
bly extend to eight hundred thousand more. The 
items of magnitude in our expenses which have 
lately existed, but are now either terminated or 
suspended, ure the building of the Potomac 
bridge; though its repairs, lighting, and draws 
may hereafter be a durable charge. Macadami- 
zing Pennsyivania Avenue, and several grants of 
money for other purposes in the District of Co- 
lumbia; repairs of the Cumberland road; finishing 
and enlarging some of the public buildings here; 
refunding large amounts of duties under former 
laws; the expenses of the war with the North- 
western Indians in 1833; repayments for advances 
during the war of 1812: a large reimbursement of 
the naval pension fund; several special expired 
appropriations towards naval objects; and als ost 
every thing connected with the public debt. / A 
tabular statement further illustrating many of these 
changes, as well as others under all the most jm- 
portant heads ef expenditure, by exhibiting the 
sums yearly paid under each material one from 
1816 to 1834 inclusive, has been prepared with 
cure, but ‘s so voluminous that it will not be sub- 
mitted to Congress until some other appropriate 
occasion. In the estimates for extraordinary pur- 
poses the present year, it will be scen that most 
of the increase is called for by the omission to pass 
the annual appropriations last year for fortifica- 


tions, and by the unusually large surplus in the 
Treasury, which is not wanted for ordinary ob- 
jects, and which, it is supposed, can be applied 
usefully to hasten those great improvements con- 
nected with our military and naval defences, and 
which are of a character admitted by all to be na- 
tional, beneficial, and constitutional. Under our 
high state of financial prosperity, and reposing in 
peace, the best period for Jue preparation for war, 
the undersigned considers the Treasury in a pro- 
per condition to mect any measures which the 
Executive or the appropriate Departments have 
recominended for these des rable objects, as well 
as any similar and additional measures which Con- 
gress may be likely to think required by prudent 
foresight, and a proper regard for national charac- 
ter and safety. 
V. Surplus in the T'rensury, and disposition of it. 
It has been shown that the available balance in 
the Treasury over all outstanding appropria- 
tions, on the Ist of January, 1836, is  esti- 
mated at about ten and a_ half millions; the 
expenditures for the ensuing year, for all pur- 
poses, whether ordiaary or extraordinary, 
enumerated in the schedules at more than 
twenty-three millions, and the receipts at less 
than twenty millions. Hence it follows, that if 
the appropriaticns made, and the revenue received 
in 1836, shall be as large as the estimates and no 
larger, the nett surplus now applicable to new and 
other objects, will probably, in the course of the 
ensuing year, become reduced to a sum between 
six and seven millions. Thissum, therefore, would 
in those events remain on the Ist of January, 1837, 
at a nett surplus, unexpended and unpledged. 
Cons: quently, most of it could now be app'ied to 
other purposes, not included in the estimates, and 
liberally aid in promoting any cnostitutional ob- 
jec's, whichCongress may deem most expedient. 
An unpr. ccdeated spectacle is thus presented 
tothe world of a Government, not only virtually 
without any debts, and without any direct tax ition, 
but with about one-fourth of its whole annual ex- 
penses defrayed from sales of its own unincum- 
bered, and immense tracts of public lands, and no 
resort to even indirect taxation necessary, except 
for the other three-fourths; and the proceeds of 
that indirect taxation, though largely and fre- 
quently reduced, yet accumulating so fast as to 
require further legislation to dispose of, or invest 
a considerable surplus on hand. Whether this 
state of énviable prosperity be justly attributable 
to the form of our Government—to the sdminis- 
trat on of it—to the character of our people—the 
physical advantages of our country—or to all cum- 
bined, it is a subject of strong congratulation, 
and exhibi's a very remarkable phenomenon in the 
history of taxation and finance. Without dwelling 
on these primary causes of our fortunaic condition, 
r discussing any secondary ones, such asthe great 
demand and reward in this country for either labor 
or capital, the more appropriate inquiry, under 
these novel circumstances, and on an occas‘on like 
the present, seems to be to discover the most ju- 
dicious course to pursue in using this surplus, and 
in preventing or regulating its future accumu- 
lation. The balance now ou hand, or anticipated, 
does not differ so much in amount from that: at 
several prior periods, as to require any extraordi- 
nary steps, if the same available mode existed, of 
employing it legally and beneficially, without new 
legislation. There were three former years in our 
history, viz: 1815, *16, and ’17, when our balances 
on hand, on the Ist of January each year, were re- 
spectively over 13, 22, and 14 millions of dollars, 
and in 1833, over 11 millions. Butthese balances 
were cither unayailab'e for a time, or whenever pro- 
ductive,were soon able to be applied in the discharge 
of the public debt, and thus to prevent longer and 
larger accumulations, and to save interest. In that 
way, being reduced from time to time, they at no 
other period have ever exceeded ten millions, 
though on four other occasions they have accumu- 
lated beyond nine millions. But, happily for the 
country, it is no longer compelled to part with its 
resources to discharge heavy burdens, impesed in 
former times; and in the present prosperous state 
of our finances, it is respectfully submitted, that, 
in order to reduce the present surplus, there 


might be first, and judiciously authorized, fer pur 




























































